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‘THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 


THE HIDDENNESS OF GOD AND SOME BARMECIDAL 
GOD SURROGATES * 


l* we understand by the phrase ‘‘the concept of God’’ the concept 

expressed by the word ‘‘God’’ (and its cognates), and a fortiori 
expressed in the diverse scriptural passages, creedal formulas, de- 
votional and theological works, ete. in which such words figure, it 
is quite clear, I think, that this concept is both exceedingly complex 
and exceedingly peculiar. A particularly striking example of both 
its complexity and its peculiarity is provided by the innumerable 
pieces of religious discourse which seem to imply that the word 
‘*God’’ (and its cognates) is characteristically used as the name of 
(and also, strangely enough, as a general term uniquely true of *) 
(a) a supremely powerful, perfectly righteous, all-knowing person, 
who created the spatio-temporal order together with all of its 
denizens, who rules over this order in a providential way, ete., ete.— 
in short, something with quite determinate, humanly intelligible 
characteristics; and also (b) something whose characteristics are 
totally beyond our grasp, something ineluctably unknowable and 
wholly incomprehensible. Passages implying that God is (a) will 
doubtless come readily to the reader’s mind. Those which imply 
that he is also (b), however, may not be so familiar; at any rate, 
they seem to have been relatively neglected by philosophers of 
religion.* Accordingly, | append a few items which are, I think, 
fairly representative of this strand within at least the Christian 
tradition.® 

Now it might be thought that these latter remarks are readily 


*To be presented in a symposium, ‘‘The Concept of God,’’ at the fifty- 
seventh annual meeting of the American Philosophical Association, Eastern 
Division, December 28, 1960. 

1In the following title of a recent publication the word is used in both 
ways: God is a Good God. 

2 Rarely by the better theologians, however. 

3 Throughout I shall be making reference—explicitly and implicitly—to the 
Christian religion alone. Accordingly, this paper will best be understood as 
having to do with the concept of God as it is expressed in this faith. I am 
inclined to think that much of what I shall say is applicable to the God of 
Judaism and Islam; but I shall not here so claim. 

The Appendix is located at the end of this paper. 
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explainable as (e.g.) expressions of a mere hyperbolic penchant 
generally characteristic of the religiously intoxicated, and thus that 
his ‘‘hiddenness’’—as it is traditionally called—is not nearly so 
fundamental a feature of God as I have suggested. But this | 
believe is not so. Rather is it the case that both of the ways of 
talking about God (or, if you wish, with the word ‘‘God’’) which 
I have indicated are not only prominent in theistic religious writ- 
ings, but essentially prominent in the sense that it is inevitable that 
believers operating with such a concept as the concept of God should 
be inclined to talk in these ways. And in the first section of this 
paper what I propose to do is to suggest some of the considerations 
which seem to me relevant to this claim. 

Then, in the following sections, I shall examine two main types — 
of view—or explications of the concept of God *—set forth by 
theologians and/or philosophers of religion which have either the 
aim or anyhow the ostensible effect * of reconciling these two con- 
flicting ways of talking about God. The upshot of this discussion 
will be that both of these types of view are subject to serious 
objections. 


I 


The considerations which, in my judgment, support the claim 


that both the ways of talking which imply God’s ‘‘hiddenness’’ (or 
incomprehensibility) and the ways of talking which imply his 
‘*‘openness’’—as it might be called—(or comprehensibility) are ‘‘es- 
sentially prominent’’ in the tradition, are (in the main) all those 
which suggest that what is central to the concept of God is the notion 
of something that is worthy of both (a) limitless praise (exaltation, 
glorification) and (b) unconditional obedience (service, sacrifice) * 


4+If we look upon the concept of God as a concept which is primarily 
expressed (in Christianity at least) in, e.g., the biblical literature, the creedal 
formulas, and the dogmatic and confessional pronouncements of the Church, 
then such views can, I think, appropriately be viewed as ‘‘explications’’ of the 
concept of God, in something not too unlike the way the word has come to be 
used in the positivistic literature, because they can be seen as recommended 
modifications of God-talk for the purpose of avoiding certain theoretical dif- 
ficulties. 

5 Sometimes views of the sort to which I refer are motivated by concerns 
other than (or anyhow only indirectly connected with) that of reconciling the 
believer’s tendency to speak of God as good, wise, the creator of the world, etc., 
with his inclination to recoil from all such talk as blasphemous. 

6 The centrality of such a notion as this has, of course, often been sug- 
gested: see, e.g., R. N. Smart, Reasons and Faiths (New York: The Humanities 
Press, Inc., 1959), ch. 1, and J. N. Findlay, ‘‘Can God’s Existence be Dis- 
proved?,’’ New Essays in Philosophical Theology, ed. by A. Flew and A. Mac- 
intyre (New York: The Maemillan Co., 1955), pp. 47-67. 
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—or, in short, the notion of something which is supremely or 
perfectly holy.’ 

These considerations are, of course, of many sorts. But per- 
haps most important are those which bring out the naturalness of 
all those ways of talking with the word ‘‘God’’ (and its cognates) 
which express the various classical doctrines® concerning God’s 
nature, relations to the world, etc., given the pressure which would 
follow from the centrality of God’s perfect holiness to conceive of 
God in such fashion as to exalt or glorify him in every way possible. 

Consider, for example, the doctrine of Creation. This doctrine 
can be seen as a natural expression of a concern to exalt God inas- 
much as God is plausibly thought to occupy a higher status in the 
scheme of things (e.g.) (a) if he is conceived in such a way as not 
to be identifiable with any part, member, or aspect of the physical 
world, (b) if furthermore he is conceived so as not to be dependent 
for his existence, powers, etc. upon anything else, and in such a 
way that everything else is—and as radically as possible—de- 
pendent upon him, (c) if thirdly he is so thought of that the beauty 
of the world can be seen as a dilute expression of his glory, and also 
(d) if he is construed as having brought the world into existence 
by an act of will—-since this, by italicizing the contingency of the 
world, would by comparison glorify the extra-mundane. 

Similarly, of course, God would plausibly be thought more 
exalted, more praiseworthy, more worthy of unconditional obedi- 
ence, ete., provided (e.g.) (@) the world and all its inhabitants were 
somehow conceived as debased vis-a-vis the divine, the responsibility 
for this situation were somehow shifted from God’s shoulders onto 
some others, say those of a man, and men could somehow be viewed 
as defective even from birth while nonetheless somehow individually 
responsible for their sorry condition '°; further provided (e.g.) 
(b) he (God) were conceived as freely taking it upon himself to 
‘‘save’’ men (ie., bring them into some more felicitous condition), 
and this (i) at the greatest possible cost to him—at the cost, say, of 
undergoing temptation, suffering, and ignominious death himself, 

7 Hereafter I shall use the expression ‘‘supreme (or perfect) holiness’’ in 
this quasi-technical way. 

8 Cf. Smart, Reasons and Faiths, ch. 1. Several of the points made below 
were suggested to me by various of the remarks Smart makes passim. Also, of 
course, the line of reasoning is similar to that followed by Findlay, op. cit., 


and employed extensively by Anselm in his celebrated attempts to ‘‘under- 
stand’’ what be believed. 


* I shall take note only of various Christian doctrines. 

10 This is accomplished, it seems, by thinking of Adam as both an individ- 
ual and an ‘‘archetype,’’ and thus as both different from and yet identical with 
every other man. 
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and(ii) in such a way as to preserve the seriousness of human re- 
sponsibility for the human (sinful) condition—by, e.g., meting out 
appropriate punishment to man, which he himself bears qua man; 
and still further provided (c) he (God) were conceived as deserving 
eredit—and as directly or immediately as possible—for the presence 
and development within the Church of those ‘‘saving’’ doctrines 
and practices which constitute the heritage of orthodoxy and ortho- 
praxy. Hence, the naturalness of the classical Christian doctrines 
eoncerning the Fall, the Incarnation, the Atonement, and the 
Trinity. 

Finally it might be mentioned as also quite natural, once the 
drive to glorify God has made itself felt, (a) to think of God as 
knowable only if he freely allows himself to be known—thus the 
centrality of the notion of revelation, the related idea that God can 
only be ‘‘known’’ by faith, which is the mode by which (God will- 
ing—and helping) revelation is appropriated by the believer, and 
the concept of authority—authority residing (secondarily anyhow ) 
in the vehicle of revelation; and (b) to think even of God’s revela- 
tion as beyond the grasp of the human mind and as surrounded 
(and/or signalized) by events similarly opaque to human under- 
standing 7*—thus the stress upon the paradoxical and the mirac- 
ulous in the tradition. 

These remarks, of course, are very sketchy.’? Nonetheless, they 
at least suggest a line of argument in behalf of the centrality of the 
notion of (perfect) holiness in the concept of God which, space 
permitting, could be articulated at greater length. But now clearly 
if this notion is of central importance, that believers should be 
strongly inclined to think and speak of God as at once both hidden 
from and open to human understanding follows directly—and thus 
the support such considerations as the above provide for the ‘‘essen- 
tial prominence’’ of these opposing ways of talking. 

To begin with, the points just made concerning various of the 
classical doctrines indicate some of the many ways in which God’s 
openness can be seen as ‘‘deriving from”’ or ‘‘rooted in’’ his perfect 
holiness. A somewhat simpler way of seeing this connection, how- 
ever, is by noting merely that if God is necessarily worthy of praise 
and obedience (ete.), then it is natural to conceive of God as an 
object possessing characteristics of a sort which render him (it) 
praiseworthy and worthy of obedience (ete.)—such as, e.g., char- 


11 See below, last paragraph of this section. 

12 Also I do not wish to be understood as maintaining that considerations 
such as those mentioned are the only ones relevant in explaining the direction 
in which doctrines have developed. It is quite obvious, I think, that religious 
doctrines are ‘‘ over-determined.’’ 
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acteristics generally held in esteem by human beings.** And God’s 
hiddenness follows just as directly from his perfect holiness. In 
the first place, insofar as various of the characteristics God is 
naturally conceived to possess give rise to perplexity (e.g., his 
three-in-one-ness, his ‘‘identity’’ with Jesus, his ‘‘infinite’’ knowl- 
edge, power, and goodness [when viewed in conjunction with the 
facts of evil], it is natural to mollify such perplexity by diluting 
these characteristics,"* thereby removing God more or less com- 
pletely from the line of human intellectual vision. Also it is 
plausible to think of something as being more praiseworthy (etc.) 
provided it is conceived as ‘‘ultimate’’—that is to say, so under- 
stood that it becomes logically inappropriate (e.g.) for someone who 
agrees that it is God’s will that we do what is (morally) right, to 
ask ‘‘But why, apart from prudential reasons, should I do God’s 
will?’’; or again, for someone who agrees that whatever happens 
happens in conformity with the wholly righteous will of God, to ask 
‘*But why should it be that things are this way: that there is a 
being who for reasons unknowable to us lets (causes) these horrible 
things (to) happen?’’*® But possession of this sort of ‘‘ultimacy’’ 
also seems to require God’s hiddenness, as is perhaps most clearly 
seen from the fact that emphasis upon God’s openness tends to 
encourage—by rendering logically proper—just such questions as: 


‘‘But why do God’s will?,’’ ‘‘Why is there a God at all?,’’ ete.%* 


18 And furthermore, of course, if God is necessarily worthy of limitless 
praise and unconditional obedience (ete.), that he (it) should be thought of as 
possessing such characteristics in an ‘‘unqualified’’ way (or in a ‘‘superlative’’ 
degree) is also quite natural. 

1¢Some have suggested that one or several such problems provide the 
primary motive for such dilution: see, e.g., H. Aiken, ‘‘God and Evil: A Study 
of Some Relations between Faith and Morals,’’ Ethics, LXVIII (January, 
1957), p. 81. 

15 It may be that Barth had at least something like ‘‘ultimacy’’ in this 
sense in mind when he wrote: ‘‘What are all those enigmatic creatures of 
God . . . but so many problems to which we have no answer? But God only, 
God Himself, He is the Answer [sic]’’ (K. Barth, The Epistle to the Romans, 
trans. by Edwyn C. Hoskyns [London: Oxford University Press, 1933], p. 46). 

16 There are points where Kierkegaard seems to be arguing explicitly in 
behalf of God’s hiddenness on the basis of considerations at least akin to this 
sort—though it is, of course, hard to be sure. Thus at one point in the Con- 
cluding Unscientific Postscript he seems to be suggesting that ‘‘the spiritual 
relationship to God in the truth’’—the only ‘‘right’’ relationship which it is 
possible to have to God (in consequence, we may suppose, of his holiness)—is 
not possible without what he calls ‘‘divine elusiveness,’’ which he points out 
would most certainly be absent if God were to become open to human under- 
standing (and apprehension) by assuming (say) ‘‘the figure of a very rare and 
tremendously large bird, with a red beak, sitting in a tree on the mound, and 
perhaps even whistling in an unheard of manner’’ (Kierkegaard’s Concluding 
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But the most important connection between God’s holiness and his 
hiddenness is doubtless this: that a natural way of exalting some- 
thing is by thinking of it as so far ‘‘above’’ one as to be insuscep- 
tible of comprehension via one’s limited intellectual equipment; or, 
in other words, by abasing oneself intellectually (as well as in other 
ways) before the divine. 

II 


But whatever the status of considerations like the above, it is 
clear in any case, I believe, that if it is true that God is ‘‘essen- 
tially,’’ though paradoxically, both hidden from and open to the 
comprehension of his alleged creatures in the sense that operating 
with the concept of God involves being strongly inclined to conceive 
of him in both ways, then-clearly the (theistic) believer tends to be 
faced with a very fundamental problem." It is always open to the 
believer who becomes aware of this problem, of course, to shrug his 
shoulders and say with Tolstoy’s Princess Mary (e.g.) : 


. . . how can we, miserable sinners that we are, know the terrible and holy 
secrets of Providence while we remain in this flesh which forms an inpenetrable 
veil between us and the Eternal. Let us rather confine ourselves to studying 
those sublime rules which our divine Saviour has left for our guidance here 
below. Let us try to conform to them and follow them, and let us be persuaded 
that .. . the less we seek to fathom what He has been pleased to conceal from 
us, the sooner will He vouchsafe its revelation to us through His divine Spirit.1* 


At any rate, it can hardly be denied that this ploy has played an 
important role in connection with a number of the intellectual dif- 
ficulties which have plagued the Church from its inception. How- 
ever, the Church has always housed some intellectually conscientious 
people too—people who have tried very hard to postpone making 
the above sort of move as long as possible. These more reflective 
believers have usually dealt with the problem at hand (as well as 
problems like those mentioned above, n. 17) in one of three ways: 
(a) either they have italicized God’s hiddenness at the expense of 
his openness, and then retreated into holy silence; (b) or they have 
done the reverse, thus producing a more or less readily understand- 
able, but somehow religiously uninteresting ‘‘philosopher’s god”’; 





Unscientific Postscript, trans. by David E. Swenson [Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1944], p. 219. 

17 Not to mention the (perhaps) less fundamental problems which have 
their source in all the ways of talking which spell out (or suggest) the definite 
characteristics God has. I refer to such problems as: the problem of evil, the 
problems of reconciling God’s omnipotence and prescience with human freedom, 
the problem of reconciling Jesus’ humanity and his divinity, the problem con- 
cerning the nature and relations of the ‘‘persons’’ of the Trinity, the problem 
of stating how it is that all men fell with Adam, etc. 

18 Leo Tolstoy, War and Peace, Bk. I, ch. 25. 
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(c) or they have sought to have their cake and eat it too by setting 
forth some view as to how utterances ostensibly about God are to be 
understood which reconciles his hiddenness with his (at least 
apparent) openness. 

Now it is fair to say, I believe, that the most appealing of these 
types of move to the orthodox has always been the last. Anyhow 
it is probably true that the sanction of the Church has most often 
been accorded theologians who have set forth views of this type. 
It is also clear, I think, that the more important of these views are 
easily as perplexing as the difficulty (or difficulties) they ostensibly 
surmount. And what I propose to do next is to try to show that 
and why this is so. 

The more important of the views which ostensibly have the effect 
of reconciling God’s hiddenness with his openness are, in my judg- 
ment, of two general kinds. For brevity of reference, I shall call 
views of these two kinds simply A-views and B-views. 

According to views of type A, the meaning or sense carried by 
some of the words used (and believed to be properly used) in mak- 
ing the most informative theological statements ?® we can make (like 
‘*God is good,’’ ‘‘God is a person,’’ and ‘‘God created the world’’) 
is at least partially beyond our intellectual grasp, with the result 
that we neither understand fully what it is that we are saying when 
we make such theological statements, nor what it is that we believe 
when we believe such statements to be true. A-views thus protect 
God’s hiddenness by insisting upon the concealed semantic depths 
of even the ‘‘best’’ theological statements, and yet protect his tradi- 
tional openness by insisting nonetheless upon the propriety of tra- 
ditional talk about God’s righteousness, wisdom, three-person- 
hood, ete. 

Among the more important of the classical theologians Aquinas 
may be mentioned as having said a number of things which—at the 
least—suggest that he is properly to be numbered among the sub- 
seribers to this type of view. Thus at one point he writes that the 
truths of faith—such as that God was incarnate in Christ—are 
‘fabove reason’’ in the sense that ‘‘the human reason cannot grasp 
[them] fully,’’*° and again that ‘‘the knowledge of the truth of 
faith’’ is something of which ‘‘the human reason’’ ean at best— 
short of heaven, anyway—‘‘gather certain likenesses.’’** And 


19 By a “‘theological statement’’ I shall mean a statement the subject- 
expression of which is ‘‘God.’’ 

20 Aquinas, Summa Contra Gentiles, Bk. I, ch. 5. 

21 Ibid., ch. 8; see also ibid., Bk. IV, ch. 1: here Aquinas speaks of ‘‘the 
divine truth,’’ which exceeds the human intellect, as descending upon us ‘‘in 
the manner of revelation, not, however, as something made clear to be seen, 
but as something spoken in words to be believed.’’ 
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these remarks certainly seem to imply that we can, and indeed are 
required to, make and believe statements which neither we nor any 
man can completely understand. At still other points he suggests 
that the words (like ‘‘good,’’ ‘‘wise,’’ and ‘‘living’’) which are 
used to make the most informative theological statements that we 
can make (i) in this life and (ii) on the basis of reason alone (like 
**God is (superlatively) good’’ **) ‘‘signify’’ (or, I take it, stand 
for) properties which God in fact possesses ; yet because these words 
signify such properties through the mediation of mental entities 
(ideas, concepts) acquired via some kind of process of abstraction 
from ‘‘sense experience,’’** these properties themselves are not 
clearly ‘‘seen’’ by—as it were—the mind’s eye.** And these ways 
of talking, by virtue of suggesting that we only dimly grasp the 
properties certain crucial words stand for, also imply, I think, that 
the best theological statements man, using his natural powers, can 
produce and substantiate are statements he at best wnderstands 
but dimly.** 


A contemporary theologian who also talks, at least sometimes, 
as though he subscribed to a view of type A is Karl Barth. Thus 
in a number of places Barth writes that the theological statements 


22 Aquinas thinks that we can make other types of theological statements 
of a less informative kind: e.g., (a) statements which attribute ‘‘ specific per- 
fections’’ to God, such as those expressed by words like ‘‘repents’’ and 
‘fangry,’’ and (b) statements which ascribe ‘‘negative attributes’’ to God, 
such as are expressed by words like ‘‘eternal,’’ ‘‘simple,’’ and ‘‘infinite.’’ 
Statements of type (a) are properly seen as ‘‘less informative’’ because meta- 
phorical; and statements of type (b) ‘‘less informative’’ because they only say 
what God is not. See Aquinas, Swmma Theologica, Pt. I, q. 13, art. 3, and 
Summa Contra Gentiles, Bk. I, chs. 14 ff. 

23 See, e.g., Aquinas, Summa Theologica, Pt. I, q. 13, arts. 3 and 4, and 
q. 85, art. 1. 

24 Sometimes he puts this by saying that the ‘‘mode of signification’’ of 
words like ‘‘good’’ and ‘‘wise’’ is ‘‘co-signified’’ together with the ‘‘thing 
signified’’ by such words (see, e.g., Aquinas, IV Libros Sententiarum P. 
Lombardi, Lib. I, dist. 22, q. 1, art. 2; my attention was drawn to this passage 
by J. Mondin, Analogy Old and New (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Dept. of 
the History and Philosophy of Religion, Harvard University, 1959), p. 240). 
At other times he makes the point by saying that such words, though correctly 
and non-metaphorically applicable to God, ‘‘imply corporeal ecnditions .. . as 
regards their mode of signification’? (Swmma Theologica, Pt. I, q. 13, art. 3). 

25 What seems to be at the back of Aquinas’ mind is the idea that general 
terms like ‘‘good’’ and ‘‘wise’’ name (denote, stand for) properties in just 
the way that proper names like ‘‘Socrates’’ name things. And this doubtless 
partially explains the notion he seems to have that statements containing such 
general terms may be such that we can make them, and make them reasonably, 
ie., with warrant, and truly, and yet fail to know not only everything there is 
to know about whatever their subject-expressions refer to, but also everything 
we are saying about whatever these subject-expressions refer to. 
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we are enabled to make by God’s self-revelation to us contain words 
which apply even more properly to God than to anything else. 
Concerning the words ‘‘father’’ and ‘‘son,’’ for example, he writes 
that they 


do not first and properly have their truth .. . in their application to the two 
nearest male members in the succession of physical generation of man and of 
animal creation generally. They have it first and properly at a point to which, 
as our words, they cannot refer at all, but to which, on the basis of the grace 
of the revelation of God, they may refer, and on the basis of the lawful claim 
of God the Creator they even must refer, and therefore, on the basis of this 
permission and compulsion, they can actually refer—in their application to 
God, in the doctrine of the Trinity.2¢ 


Again, concerning such words as ‘‘lordship,’’ ‘‘patience,’’ and 
“‘love,’’ he says: ‘‘If we apply these words to God, we do not with- 
draw from them their original meaning, nor do we speak ‘as if.’ 
On the contrary, we speak in the original truth of these words’’ *’ 
(which is to say, apparently, that we use them with their original 
meaning). Yet he also seems to want to say (at least sometimes) 
that these statements about God that we can make on the basis of 
his revelation surpass our understanding. Thus, directly after the 
remark concerning the words ‘‘father’’ and ‘‘son’’ quoted above, he 
says: ‘‘In a way which is incomprehensible and concealed from us 
. . . God Himself is the Father and the Son.’’** And earlier he 
has been even more explicit by asserting that in appropriating 
God’s revelation we at best only ‘‘participate’’ in his ‘‘self-knowl- 
edge’’ **; and thus that even ‘‘this knowing . . . consists only in 
‘approximations’ ’’ and hence ‘‘stands in need of correction at 
every point.’’ ** 

Now taken together these various remarks appear quite clearly 
to imply that, according to Barth, when we make theological state- 
ments (on the basis of God’s revelation) we do not fully understand 
what it is that we are saying about God. For apparently he wishes 
to say that the words we use in talking of God (in correct ways) 
properly apply to God; yet we are unable to understand fully what 
they ‘‘mean’’ when applied to God by virtue of his ineluctable 
otherness (majesty, transcendence, etc.) : hence, the semantic opac- 
ity of the statements in which these words figure. 

However, whether or not theologians like Aquinas and Barth 
are in the final analysis (which I do not pretend to have offered) 


26K. Barth, Church Dogmatics, eds. G. W. Bromiley and T. F. Torrance 
(Edinburgh: T. & T, Clark, 1957), Vol. II, Pt. I, p. 229. 

27 Ibid., p. 230; see also pp. 228 and 229. 

28 Tbid., p. 229 (italies his). 

29 Ibid., p. 202; see also p. 203, and his remarks on the ineluctability of 
the concept of analogy in understanding God’s revelation on p. 225. 
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best viewed as subscribing to A-views, it is in any case not difficult 
to see both why it is that such views should be permanently tempt- 
ing to religious thinkers concerned to reconcile God’s hiddenness 
with his openness, and also why it is that the price paid for recon- 
ciliation along these lines is too high. The temptation is a perma- 
nently attractive one, I suggest, because—at least in part—it is so 
easy to think of the meanings of words as like physical properties 
of physical things, and thus as things which might in some cases 
remain unknown to everybody.*® The price is too high simply 
because the notion of words in a given language (and a fortiori the 
notion of statements constructible in that language) which possess 
(or can be given) a sense or meaning that is at least partially be- 
yond the grasp of every speaker * of the language is at best per- 
plexing and at worst absurd. For consider. If it were possible to 
make statements in a given language which no speaker of that 
language could (fully) understand, such consequences as the fol- 
lowing would ensue. (1) It would be possible for two statements 
in the language in question ** to be in faet equipollent (or con- 
tradictory) without anybody’s knowing (or even suspecting) that 
this was so. And accordingly, it would be possible for a person to 
repeat himself (or contradict himself) without anybody’s being 
able to detect either solecism. (2) It would be possible that certain 
statements constructible in the language in question should be true 
(false) without anybody’s having any idea what would show (or 
even count for) the truth (falsity) of these statements. And this, 
in turn, would seem to imply that it would be impossible to dis- 
tinguish ‘‘statements’’ of this sort from ‘‘statements’’ constructible 
in the language which made no definite sense. (3) It would be 
possible that every speaker of the language in question should have 
a certain belief, even though not one of them should understand 
what it is they all believe to be the case. And this would seem to 
imply the queer notion that no distinction could be made between 
such beliefs and'the Barmecidal beliefs of those who ‘‘sincerely’’ 
make senseless pronouncements. (4) It would be possible (at least 
logically) that certain statements could be made in the language 
in question which only one or two speakers of that language could— 
short of heaven—fully understand. For after all, if we assume 
healthy the notion under consideration, what defect could conceiv- 


30 Though see also in this connection footnote 25, above. 

31 We need not say ‘‘every intra-mundane speaker’’ since it is logically 
impossible that there should be an extra-mundane speaker of a language—Barth 
to the contrary notwithstanding. For how could anything qualify as a speaker 
of a language if temporal predicates, e.g., were inapplicable to it? 

32 Or for two statements, one of which was in the language in question and 
the other of which was in some different language. .. . 
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ably reside in the notion of a speaker’s somehow coming to under- 
stand one of the statements hitherto universally not understood ? 
But this later notion in turn would seem to imply the prima facie 
absurd possibilities that (a) a given individual should be able to 
say things the sense of which he fully understands, but which he 
cannot communicate to others, and that (b) two individuals should 
be disposed to make the same semantically opaque statement, but 
understand different things by this statement, without there being 
any criterion for deciding which, if either, really understands 
what the statement means.** 


II 


Unfortunately, views of the other important type which osten- 
sibly reconcile the two traditional, fundamental, but prima facie 
incompatible ways of talking about God—so-called B-views—are 
open to at least equally serious objections. 

According to views of this type, theological statements at their 
most informative simply do not state facts in a literal way at all; 
rather, what they do at best is merely to present a ‘‘picture’’ or 
‘*image,’’ or articulate the features of a complex ‘‘model,’’ which 
picture, image, or model somehow expresses the (or a) religious 
truth—and expresses such (a) truth in the only way in which it . 
can be expressed by inhabitants of the natural order. 

Thus a recent writer says that using phrases like ‘‘beyond the 
world’’ in talking of God conveys or presents ‘‘a model in so far as 
‘beyond’ (ete.) is being used analogically and not literally’’ **; that 
whatever is expressed by such a model is inexpressible in any other 
way *°; and that such a model ‘‘is the truth, if it is a true model.’’ ** 
Another author similarly writes that a religious myth (presumably 
expressed—at least in part—by a set of theological statements) can 
be translated only at the price of ceasing to be a myth, and so ceas- 
ing presumably to say what it does qua myth *’; that at best such a 


33In his discussion of the notion of statements which are ‘‘beyond all 
human understanding,’’ C. B. Martin seems to me to make a serious mistake. 
What he contends, if I understand him correctly, is that if a given person utters 
some words the import of which he does not understand, then his utterance 
would never count as a statement. (See, e.g., Religious Belief, pp. 141 f.) 
This seems to me much too strong a claim. If a non-physicist says ‘‘E = me*’’ 
in reply to some question about the relations of energy and mass, his utterance 
would certainly count as the making of a statement, even if he were totally 
ignorant of the sense carried by the expression ‘‘c*.’’ 

34 Smart, Reasons and Faiths, p. 44. The ‘‘analogical’’ Smart character- 
izes roughly as ‘‘the indispensable non-literal’’ (ibid., p. 44, n. 1). 

35 Ibid., p. 45. 

36 Ibid. 

37 A, Macintyre, ‘‘The Logical Status of Religious Belief,’’ Metaphysical 
Beliefs (London: SCM Press Ltd., 1957), p. 192; see also p. 202. 
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myth ‘‘offers us a picture’’ or ‘‘a story,’’ ** and again that ‘‘ when a 
statement about what God has done or said is made it is to be con- 
strued . . . in a familiar pictorial sense’’ **; and lastly that such 
‘*pictures’’ or ‘‘stories,’’ even when they ‘‘cannot be construed 
literally’’ (as is the case, e.g., with the Creation narrative), none- 
theless ‘‘have application’’ and/or ‘‘are to be received as valid 
accounts.’’*° And still a third writer has suggested that theo- 
logical statements are neither literally true nor translatable into 
other literal statements which carry the same import *'; that they 
are ‘‘parables’’ *? which present ‘‘images’’ **; and that these par- 
ables and/or images can ‘‘apply,’’ be ‘‘about situations,’’ ** be 
‘*true,’’ be ‘‘faithful,’’ be ‘‘appropriate,’’ and the like.*® 

B-views, then, protect both God’s hiddenness and his opennéss 
not by construing theological statements at their best as putative 
literal statements of fact which happen to possess unfathomable 
semantic depths; but rather by denying of them literal statement- 
hood, and by substituting in its stead what might be called ‘‘pic- 
torial sense,’’ possession of which at best renders an utterance 
eapable of expressing a truth or fact in some more or less oblique 
or indirect way. 

As typically expressed by such authors as those from whom | 
have just quoted, type B views are far from being clear. However, 
various of the remarks made by one or other of these writers suggest 
three main ways of interpreting such views. These I shall call 
(1) the metaphorical interpretation, (2) the pictorial interpreta- 
tion, and (3) the quasi-ritualistic interpretation. And what I 
propose next to do is to indicate the general character of these 
different interpretations of type B views, and draw attention to the 
central objections to which, in my judgment, views of this type are 
subject when interpreted along these different lines.*® 


38 [bid, 

39 Tbid., p. 201; see also p. 202. 

40 Tbid., p. 193. 

41 See I. Crombie, ‘‘Theology and Falsification,’’ New Essays in Philo- 
sophical Theology, op. cit., pp. 122, 123, and 127, and ‘‘The Possibility of 
Theological Statements,’’ Faith and Logic, ed. B. Mitchell (Boston: The 
Beacon Press, 1957), pp. 70 and 71. 

42 Ibid., pp. 70 and 72; see also ‘‘Theology and Falsification,’’ op. cit., 
pp. 122-214. 

48 Crombie, ‘‘The Possibility of Theological Statements,’’ op. cit., pp. 70, 
72, 73. 

44 Crombie, ‘‘ Theology and Falsification,’’ op. cit., p. 127. 

45 Crombie, ‘‘The Possibility of Theological Statements,’’ op. cit., pp. 70, 
72, 76. 

46 I should say that none of the three writers I have mentioned as exponents 
of type B views falls clearly into any one of these three camps. 
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(1) On the metaphorical interpretation of B-views, what their 
proponents are doing is recommending that theological statements 
(such as, e.g., ‘‘God is a person’’ and ‘‘God created the world’’) 
be construed as metaphorical (like, e.g., ‘‘Mrs. Q is a duck’’ and 
‘*The dawn greeted us with a smile’’), and furthermore as ineluct- 
ably metaphorical (i.e., in such a fashion as to be untranslatable 
into other, literal statements which say [more or less] the same 
thing) .*” 

What renders this interpretation plausible is, first, the fact that 
it is consonant with the talk of theological statements as presenting 
pictures, ete., and as conveying truth(s) obliquely. But more im- 
portant is the fact that some expounders of B-views say such things 
as that theological statements are statements ‘‘about a real being, 
God, acting in the world we are acquainted with in ordinary ex- 
perience’’ **—though what exactly these statements say about this 
being can neither be construed literally nor translated into equipol- 
lent statements which can be taken literally; and that in applying 
words like ‘‘love’’ and ‘‘wrath’’ to God, we do not know ‘‘how 
much of them [sic] applies.’’ *° 

However, whether or not any of the views which can plausibly 
be classified as type B views, as I have roughly characterized such 
views above, are reasonably interpreted in this way, thusly inter- 
preted such views are, in any case, obviously objectionable on the 
following grounds. 

It is a reputable doctrine of recent logical theory that two 
necessary conditions that a linguistic performance must satisfy to 
qualify as a putative statement of fact are what I shall call (a) 
the referring condition and (b) the descriptive condition. If the 
statement is about a particular, then (a) is satisfied provided the 
particular in question is identifiable demonstratively or non-dem- 
onstratively,®° i.e., provided it can be sensibly discriminated and 
pointed out, or (truly) described in such a way as to be uniquely 
connected with an item which can be sensibly discriminated and 
pointed out. If, on the other hand, the statement is about a non- 
particular (e.g., a ‘‘characterizing’’ universal **), then (a) is satis- 

47 The latter clause is required because some writers, including some re- 
ligious writers, use ‘‘metaphorical’’ in such a way that at least many meta- 
phorical statements are translatable into equipollent statements all of the 
constituent words of which are used literally: see, e.g., Smart, Reasons and 
Faiths, pp. 44 f.,n. 1. Whether such usage can be justified I shall not inquire. 

48 Macintyre, ‘‘The Logical Status of Religious Belief,’’ op. cit., p. 193. 

49 Crombie, ‘‘ Theology and Falsification,’’ op. cit., p. 122. 


60 The distinction between speaker-identification and hearer-identification 
is not here germane. 


51 See P. F. Strawson, Individuals (London: Methuen & Co. Ltd., 1959), 
p. 168. 
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fied provided a statement like ‘‘Something is Q’’ (where ‘‘Q”’ is 
an adjectival form of expression for the non-particular in question) 
makes sense. Finally, condition (b) is satisfied by a linguistic 
performance provided (roughly) something definite and intelligible 
is said about whatever the subject-expression of the utterance (or 
inseription) refers to.** 

Now the objection to the metaphorical interpretation of type B 
views is this. If the most informative theological statements that 
can be made are ineluctably metaphorical, then clearly neither of 
these two conditions can be satisfied by such statements. Condition 
(b) fails to be satisfied by such statements because apart from some 
independent information about what it is that is being meta- 
phorically described, not the remotest clue is provided by such 
statements as to the respect(s) in which the thing referred to by 
‘*God’’ is asserted (or implied) to resemble the things to which the 
general term which purports to fulfill the descriptive role in the 
utterance literally applies. To put the point more concretely: 
‘“‘Mrs. Q is a duck’’ says something about Mrs. Q—namely (if 
Empson is correct) that she is reliable, limited, complete, properly 
viewed with affection and amusement, and so on—because we know 
independently a number of literal descriptions which Mrs. Q satis- 
fies,°* and in consequence the sorts of ways (anyhow roughly) in 
which she might be like a duck and the sorts of ways in which she 
definitely would not be like a duck. But in the case of a statement 
like ‘‘God is a person,’’ the situation is radically different. For, 
on the present interpretation of B-views anyhow, no one knows (or 
even could know short of heaven) any literal descriptions which 
God satisfies, and as a result, it is hard to see how anyone could 
have any idea about the way(s) (even roughly) in which God might 
resemble the things to which ‘‘person’’ literally applies. But as 
long as this is so, what could ‘‘God is a person’’ communicate? 
Moreover, assuming that on these views ‘‘God’’ purports to name 
a particular,** condition (a) fails to be satisfied by theological state- 
ments because God can neither be indicated demonstratively nor, 
if the point just made is correct, described in such a manner as to 
be uniquely related to a demonstratively identifiable particular. 

52 Cf. ibid., pp. 180 ff. 

53 And this even if we have never met Mrs. Q or heard her described. 

54 The assumption is, I think, justifiable even if the proponents of such 
views were to give assent to the classical contention that in God essence and 
existence are indistinguishable. For even on this doctrine it would seem to be 
at least true that ‘‘God’’ purports to name a particular—and this even if it 
purports on such a doctrine to name a (cluster of) non-particular(s), too. 

55 Cf. Strawson, Individuals, pp. 20 and 181. Macintyre, it might be 
mentioned, clearly goes wrong at this point (see ‘‘The Logical Status of Re- 
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(2) A second and somewhat different way of construing views 
of type B is by supposing that according to these views theological 
statements are at best not strictly speaking statements at all, but 
rather linguistic performances which relate to certain peculiar facts 
insusceptible of direct statement by presenting pictures (images, 
models) which in some way obliquely express or represent these 
facts. Thus on this ‘‘pictorial’’ interpretation, to believe a certain 
theological statement to be true would not be to believe in the truth 
of some statement (metaphorical or otherwise), but to have a belief 
about a certain ‘‘statement’’ (or quasi-statement), namely, that the 
picture or image it presents expresses obliquely some otherwise 
inexpressible fact or truth. 

The plausibility of this way of interpreting views of type B rests 
again upon the consonance of the interpretation with the vague 
talk about pictures that can have application, models that can be 
true, images that can be faithful, ete. which we have already seen 
the proponents of B-views to engage in, together with (a) the 
strenuous insistence of several of these writers that religious beliefs 
are irreducibly factual in character,®* (b) the explicit assertion by 





ligious Belief,’’ op. cit., p. 190). In fairness to Crombie, however, it should be 
noted that he, unlike Macintyre, appears to be aware that his ‘‘parabolic’’ 
view of theological statements leaves a problem concerning the way such state- 
ments satisfy condition (a). Unfortunately, his ‘‘solution’’ of the problem 
leaves much to be desired. In one of his essays what he suggests (mainly), if 
I understand him, is that knowledge ‘‘ whither statements concerning the word 
[ sic] ?’—wiz., ‘‘God’’—are ‘‘to be referred’’ (‘*Theology and Falsification,’’ 
op. cit., p. 116) is provided by what he calls ‘‘the logical mother of religious 
belief’’ (ibid., p. 115), which (who?) turns out to be ‘‘a response, not pre- 
cisely logical, and yet in no sense emotional or evaluative, to certain elements 
in our experience’’ (ibid., p. 115)—such as the ‘‘sense of contingency’’ we 
sometimes have, moral experience, mystical experience, etc. (ibid., p. 111). 
Later on in the same essay, he qualifies this ‘‘solution’’ by saying: ‘‘We do 
not . . . know to what to refer our parables; we know merely that we are to 
refer them out of experience, and out of it in which direction’’ (ibid., pp. 123- 
124; italies his). In the other essay to which I have referred, his treatment 
of the same problem is slightly different. In this essay, he contends (again 
mainly) that the ‘‘reference-range’’ of ‘‘God’’ is provided by the concepts 
(such as the concept of thinking, the concept of remembering, ete.—presum- 
ably) which are paradigmatically applicable to persons (‘‘The Possibility of 
Theological Statements,’’ op. cit., p. 58). For these concepts, he says, provide 
us with ‘‘a hint of the possibility of something we cannot conceive, but which 
lies outside the range of possible conception in a determinate direction’’ (ibid., 
italics his). The inadequacy of these remarks to the problem at hand derives 
from the fact that Crombie gives us not even a clue as to what it is to refer 
parables out of experience in a certain direction, or how such a direction is 
provided by ordinary person-concepts and such things as ‘‘moral experience.’’ 

56 Thus Crombie says emphatically that there are ‘‘certain factual beliefs 
which are fundamental to Christianity, in the sense that they underlie all 
Christian activity, and give it its specifically Christian character’’ (‘‘The 
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one of these writers that the words used in describing God are 
employed in their ordinary senses,*’ and (c) the reluctance of an- 
other of these writers to raise the question as to how theological 
statements satisfy what I have called above the referring condition.** 

Though this ‘‘interpretation’’ is itself no model of clarity, two 
things about it are, I think, reasonably clear. First, when thusly 
interpreted B-views at least escape the objections raised to them 
on the metaphorical interpretation. For obviously, if theological 
statements are no more statements than rhetorical questions are 
questions, they cannot be criticized for failing to meet certain of 
the necessary conditions of statementhood. However, secondly, 
thusly interpreted such views are nonetheless objectionable on 
somewhat different grounds. 

These grounds become evident when it is recognized that when 
pictorially construed type B views rest on the following problematic 
notions: (a) the notion of facts which elude direct statement; (b) 
the notion that such facts can be ‘‘obliquely expressed’’ by mental 
pictures and the like; and (presumably) (c) the notion that some 
such pictures can better ‘‘express’’ these peculiar facts than any 
others. For clearly, because they involve the first, the latter two 
notions could make sense only provided the first does. And that 
the first notion does make sense is far from obvious. 

For consider. The notion in question is not the notion of facts 
which cannot be stated in some particular language—which notion 
does make sense. After all, the English of Chaucer’s day, e.g., was 
insufficiently rich to state the facts we state today by the use of 
words like ‘‘electron’’ and ‘‘meson,’’ Nor is it the notion of facts 
which cannot be stated in any language which human beings could 
speak—which notion also makes sense. For it certainly seems con- 
ceivable that there should be creatures who ean see similarities 
between things that we cannot see, and thus operate with concepts 
impossible for us, given our present natures, to possess.°* Rather 





Possibility of Theological Statements,’’ op. cit., p. 32), and again that theo 
logical doctrines are ‘‘revelatory of facts which lie outside our view’’ (<bid. ; 
italies mine). And Macintyre similarly insists that Christian religious belief 
involves factual beliefs: this is clear especially from his criticism of Braith- 
waite (‘‘The Logical Status of Religious Belief,’’ op. cit., p. 185), and from 
his contention that belief in Jesus’ Resurrection, which is fundamental to 
Christian faith, carries an irreducibly factual element inasmuch as this belief 
involves at the least believing ‘‘that Jesus walked out of the tomb’’ (ibid., 
p. 207). 

57 See Crombie, ‘‘ Theology and Falsification,’’ op. cit., pp. 122 and 127, 
and ‘*The Possibility of Theological Statements,’’ op. cit., p. 72. 

58] refer here to Smart, op. cit. 

59 Cf. A. Quinton, ‘‘ Properties and Classes,’’ Proceedings of the Aris- 
totelian Society, LVIIL (1957-58). 
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it is the notion of facts which cannot be stated in any conceivable 
language spoken by any conceivable denizens of the natural (spatio- 
temporal) order. Anyhow, only if this ‘‘pictorial’’ interpretation 
involves a notion such as this does it come close to doing justice to 
traditional ways of describing God’s hiddenness, and hence to being 
a plausible way of construing views of type B. But this notion is 
obviously a questionable one. 

To begin with, facts and linguistic performances of a certain 
kind are very intimately connected. It is a necessary truth, for 
example, that true statements about how the world goes state facts, 
and conversely, that linguistic performances which state facts are 
true statements about how the world goes. This is evident from 
the fact that, e.g., we would not translate the words in some exotic 
language as ‘‘fact,’’ ‘‘true,’’ ‘‘statement,’’ ete. unless these connec- 
tions obtained. But if these things are so, then it would seem that 
a not implausible first approximation to an analysis of the notion 
of a fact might run: facts are what true statements about the world 
state. An analysis such as this, however, crude as it is, clearly 
suggests that facts are entities which, among other things, are at 
the least necessarily statable, even if never in fact stated; or alter- 
natively, that the notion of an inexpressible or unstatable fact is in 
the same category with the notion of a duratidnless event or an 
unexperienceable pain or an unsquarable natural number. 

And the notion becomes even more suspicious when it is asked 
what would show (or even make it seem likely) that there were 
facts which could not be stated in any conceivable mundane lan- 
guage? For if the answer provided is ‘‘Nothing,’’ the onus 
probandt would certainly appear to lie with him who claims the 
notion to be a healthy one rather than with him who is suspicious 
of it. On the other hand, if it is answered that going to heaven 
and there apprehending these facts would settle the issue,® no gain 
would have been made inasmuch as heaven-talk, if not a species of 
theological talk as narrowly construed, is anyhow in the same boat 
with it, and as such is of a kind which the suspect notion in question 
is being invoked to interpret. 

(3) This brings us to the third way of interpreting views of 
type B to which I alluded above—and, as I shall now make clear, 
to a way of interpreting such views which renders the connection 
between theological statements and facts even more tenuous than 
is the case on either (1) or (2). 

60 It is this answer which various of Crombie’s remarks imply that he 


would give: see ‘‘The Possibility of Theological Statements,’’ op. cit., pp. 76 
and 79, and ‘‘ Theology and Falsification,’’ op. cit., p. 127. 
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On this interpretation, such views are taken as asserting that 
theological utterances are best understood as merely pieces of be- 
havior of a sort which can be characterized (loosely, to be sure) as 
quasi-ritualistic, and, as such, linguistic performances which are 
‘‘true’’ or ‘‘expressive of fact’’ only in the weak sense that they 
(or the pictures they present) are susceptible of a kind of justifica- 
tion—namely a kind which involves appeal to such things as the 
general ‘‘coherence’’ of a certain set of theological statements (or 
the pictures they present), the fact that such statements (or pic- 
tures) are sanctioned by some authority or other, ete. 

The bases of such a quasi-ritualistie interpretation are mainly 
the remark which one advocate of a type B view makes to the effect 
that operating with or using the model of the divine as ‘‘beyond’’ 
the world ‘‘is expressing worship,’’® the points another makes 
about the peculiar procedures of justification which are followed 
and (apparently) properly followed in religion,®* and thirdly the 
remarks these writers sometimes make which seem to be incom- 
patible with a theological statement’s possessing on their view any 
but the most dilute connection with facts.** 

Now this quasi-ritualistic way of construing theological state- 
ments raises a certain problem which it will be useful to consider 
for the purpose of spelling out this interpretation in more detail. 
On the two interpretations of type B views already considered, 
what mainly distinguishes a person (A) who accepts a certain 
cluster of theological statements from one (B) who merely shares 
his moral outlook, exhibits the same fundamental attitudes towards 
life, and performs similar religious rituals, but does not believe, 
is the fact that the former holds that certain facts obtain which the 
latter does not—in the case of interpretation (1) the facts expressed 
by certain metaphors, in the case of (2) the facts still more in- 
directly expressed by the pictures theological statements present. 
On the present interpretation, however, the ‘‘factual’’ nature of 
theological statements being what it is, it is by no means clear how 
A differs in a religiously significant way from B—aside, of course, 
from the fact that A’s verbal dispositions differ slightly from B’s. 

The best way of dealing with this problem is, I think, to under- 


61 Smart, Reasons and Faiths, p. 45. 

62 See Macintyre, ‘‘The Logical Status of Religious Belief,’’ op. cit., pp. 
197 ff., 202, and 208 f. 

63 Here I have in mind such things as Macintyre’s insistence that religious 
belief in no way involves any belief(s) susceptible of confirmation or discon 
firmation (see ibid., pp. 195 ff.), and his contention that it is possible to justify 
(and properly justify) theological statements like ‘‘Jesus walked out of the 


tomb’’ by appealing to what the Pope has said ex cathedra, or to the biblical 
record (ibid., p. 198). 
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stand what acceptance of theological statements comes to in the 
quasi-ritualistic interpretation in the light of a certain analogy. 

Imagine a group of children playing ‘‘war.’’ They might take 
(treat) somebody’s living room as a hospital, a certain couch in the 
dining room as an ambulance, the kitchen as a battlefield, a certain 
doll as a patient, ete. Now what does taking (treating) an x as a y 
in such a game come to? Fundamentally, I suggest, talking, be- 
having, and imagining in appropriate ways. Thus taking (treat- 
ing) a couch as an ambulance for the purposes of such a game in- 
volves (i) referring to it as an ambulance, talking about various 
parts of the couch as if they were parts of an ambulance, ete.; (ii) 
behaving when one gets onto the couch as if one were getting into 
an ambulance by going through doors, behaving once on the couch 
as if one were in an ambulance by, e.g., behaving as if one were 
rolling down windows, ete.; and (iii) imagining when one is on the 
couch that one is seeing the things around it through a windshield, 
that one is seeing a speedometer, a gearshift, ete. This is, of course, 
not to say that the z is believed to bea y. Children playing ‘‘war’’ 
are quite aware that the kitchen is not a battlefield—really ; though 
part of the behavior which ordinarily accompanies (or is part of) 
such a belief is suspended during the period of the game. Nor does 
taking an x as a y involve seeing the z as a y in the way in which 
Jastrow’s duck-rabbit can be seen now as a duck, now as a rabbit. 
For clearly there are no natural ways of seeing a couch: it isn’t 
ambiguous in the way Jastrow’s drawing is ambiguous. Nor does 
the child have any perceptual experience when he takes the couch 
to be an ambulance which is importantly different from the per- 
ceptual experience he has of the couch when, in another game, he 
takes (treats) it as (say) a horse. Whereas there is a difference, 
as we want to say, perceptually in the experience one has when one 
sees an ambiguous drawing one way as against some other way in 
which it can be seen. 

Now accepting theological statements on this third interpreta- 
tion is perhaps best seen as the religious analogue of taking (treat- 
ing) an xz as a y in the above sense.** That is, what the religious 
believer does in accepting theological statements, at least some of 
those advancing type B views might be suggesting, is to see things 
in the light of the pictures these statements present, where this in 
turn is to take (treat) the world,® e.g., as a cosmic screen behind 


64 The analogy of religion with childreti’s games was suggested by several 
of Martin’s remarks: see Religious Belief, ch. 6, especially pp. 129 f.; however, 
the way I have developed the analogy finds (almost) no analogue in Martin. 

65 Where the world is understood as either the spatio-temporal order, or 


the spatio-temporal order plus everything else to which reference can signif- 
icantly be made. 
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which dwells an extramundane person of limitless power, complete 
knowledge of all happenings (past, present, and future), ete.; to 
take (treat) the historical figure Jesus as somehow the same person 
as this extramundane one; to take (treat) one’s own death as the 
beginning of a new adventure; ete. And this, it may be said, is 
just to talk in certain ways about such things as, e.g., the world as 
a whole, Jesus, death, marriage, the voice of conscience; to assume 
certain attitudes towards these things; to behave in certain ways— 
e.g., as if the wine were really the blood of a person with limitless 
power and unsurpassable knowledge ; to imagine various things, as, 
e.g., that somebody knows one’s inmost thoughts and feelings; ete. 
However, as in the case of the game of ‘‘war,’’ the believer playing 
the—as it were—religious game would not necessarily have any 
factual beliefs which differ from those of the non-believer—though, 
again, he might suspend part of the behavior which ordinarily goes 
along with (or is part of) certain of his factual beliefs during, e.g., 
periods of formal or informal worship. Thus he may very well 
know that the spatio-temporal order necessarily contains all the 
persons that there are; and he may very well believe that Jesus was 
not physically resurrected. And finally, for reasons like those 
mentioned above, in so taking (treating) the world and various of 
its parts or members or aspects the believer does not necessarily see 
the world or any of its parts or members or aspects as things which 
they are not in the way it is possible to see ambiguous drawings in 
this way or that. : 

Indeed perhaps the main disanalogy between the religious be- 
liever and the child at ‘‘war’’ is that the former in accepting cer- 
tain theological statements ordinarily also accepts certain proce- 
dures for justifying these statements (and/or the pictures they 
carry), and a fortiori certain procedures for adjudicating inter- or 
intra-believer disputes concerning them. 

Now the objection to type B views interpreted in this way which 
comes perhaps first to mind is this. 

It might be said that treating a couch as an ambulance is in a 
crucial respect different from, e.g., treating the world as a cosmic 
sereen which shields an extramundane person. The difference is 
that we know what it is for something really to be an ambulance; 
but the notion of the world’s really being a kind of cosmic screen 
which shields an extra-worldly person makes no sense. Ordinary 
screens have position and shape; the world is not the sort of thing 
which (logically) can have either. Again, the notion of a person 
who neither occupies space nor exists through time is a seriously 
defective one—how could such a person remember, or anticipate, 
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or think, or act, ete.? But given this difference, the objection 
would conclude, surely the notion of taking (treating) the world 
as a screen ete. is one to which no clear sense has been given. 

A reply to this objection, however, readily suggests itself. It is 
that the notion of taking (treating) an z as a y, as it has been 
articulated above, does not depend upon the possibility of being 
able to conceive of a y; rather it depends only upon the possibility 
of imagining something’s being a y. Now clearly it is possible to 
imagine many things which are strictly speaking inconceivable. 
One can imagine a time-machine, for example. That is, one can 
imagine stepping into a machine, adjusting a few dials, waiting a 
bit, and then stepping out and finding oneself in Paris on June 3, 
1863 at 10:30 A.M. But one cannot conceive of such a machine in 
that this would involve conceiving of the past’s coming to contain 
events which it did not previously contain, conceiving of present 
decisions as capable of bringing about past happenings, conceiving 
of the possibility of an individual’s being at a point in the past on 
Thursday which is earlier in time than the point he comes to occupy 
later in time, say on Friday, ete. Thus, the reply would conclude, 
one can imagine the world’s being a sereen ete., even though its 
being a screen ete. is strictly speaking inconceivable; and this is 
sufficient to enable one to take (treat) the world as a sereen ete. 
in the requisite sense of ‘‘take’’ (‘‘treat’’). 

There is a second objection to type B views interpreted quasi- 
ritualistically which is more serious, however—an objection which 
can at best, I think, only be slightly mitigated. It is that on this 
interpretation such views, by virtue of emptying religious belief of 
all its interestingly factual content, fail to reconcile talk of God’s 
hiddenness with the talk which expresses his openness in anything 
like a satisfactory way. For clearly what B-views come to on this 
interpretation is basically a recommendation that such talk, under- 
stood as putatively factual in character, simply be abandoned. But 
to reconcile the two conflicting strands of traditional talk in this 
way is like reconciling two estranged lovers by recommending they 
play Russian roulette. 


In mitigation of this objection the following points might be 
made. First, any view which takes seriously God’s hiddenness will 
to a certain extent be liable to the same sort of objection. After all, 
if God is not conceivable, is ‘‘qualitatively other than everything 
finite,’’ ete., then God is not a person, God does not know things, 
ete.; °° and insofar religious belief eannot be understood except in 


66 And matters are not helped by talk of God as ‘‘not less than personal’’ 
(P. Tillich, Systematic Theology, Vol. I [Chicago: The University of Chicago 
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ways quite remote from both the traditional conception and the 
conception in possession of probably most garden-variety believers. 
Secondly, as | have already noted, theological discourse quasi-ritual- 
istically interpreted does resemble informative discourse in one im- 
portant respect, viz., in having as a feature various justification 
procedures; and it might be said that this point of resemblance 
provides at least some ground for speaking of theological statements 
as carrying factual significance, just because of the presence of 
something like objective rightness and wrongness in this area of 
language which such justification procedures engender.* Thirdly, 
even if type B views quasi-ritualistically interpreted do constitute 
an ‘‘analysis’’ of religious belief, ete., which more nearly resembles 
Frege’s ‘‘analysis’’ of the concept of a number or Wiener’s ‘‘anal- 
ysis’’ of the notion of an ordered pair, than it does Austin’s 
analyses of the concepts of truth, pretending, knowledge, ete.; such 
an analysis may nonetheless be a ‘‘good’’ one because fruitful, 
religiously satisfactory, ete. 

[ can hardly believe, however, that points like these would 
reconcile an orthodox believer sensitive to some of the difficulties 
inherent in the other suggestions which have been made for pro- 
tecting the opposing elements within the concept of God, to the 
abandonment of the factual claims which have traditionally been 
such an important feature of Christian faith. 


IV 


My aim in the foregoing has been to point up what I think has 
been a neglected feature of the concept of God, to indicate a prob- 
lem which this feature poses for the more or less orthodox believer, 
and to exhibit some of the difficulties in several of the more impor- 
tant views religious thinkers have advanced (or at least adum- 
brated) which are relevant to this problem. If it is true, as I have 
suggested, that the feature of the concept of God to which I have 
drawn attention is a fundamental one, and furthermore if it is true, 
as I have also suggested, that the main types of view religious 
thinkers have set forth which have the effect of reconciling God’s 
hiddenness with his openness are those I have considered, then the 
upshot of this paper is that the concept of God, together with all but 
one of the more important explications which have been suggested 
for this concept, is incoherent—the single coherent explicatum of 





Press, 1951], p. 245) ete.; or as on ‘‘the further side of being’’ (H. Smith, 
The Religions of Man [New York: The New American Library, 1958], p. 74), 


ete. For all these locutions do is to sugarcoat the fact of God’s apersonality, 
non-existence, ete. 


67 Cf. P. Nowell-Smith, Ethics (London: Penguin Books, 1954), ch. 4. 
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the concept, however, being defective by virtue of its remoteness 
from its explicandum.** 
APPENDIX 

The Old Testament 
‘. .. you cannot see my face: for man shall not see me and live.’ And 
the Lord said, ‘Behold, there is a place by me where you shall stand upon 
the rock; and while my glory passes by I will put you in a cleft of the rock, 
and I will cover you with my hand until I have passed: by; then I will take 
away my hand, and you shall see my back; but my face shall not be seen.’ 
(Exodus 33: 20-23 [RSV]) 

The New Testament 
. . . the King of kings and Lord of lords, who . . . dwells in unapproach- 
able light, whom no man has ever seen or can see. (I Timothy 6: 16 
[RSV]) 

Lactantius 
. . . [God] whom the human mind has no power to appraise, nor tongue 
of mortals to utter. For he is too sublime and too great to be grasped in 
the thought or the speech of man. (De Ira Dei [quoted in R. Otto, The 
Idea of the Holy, trans. John W. Harvey (2nd ed.; London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1950), p. 96]) 

Gregory of Nyssa 
But if one asks for an interpretation or description or explanation of the 
divine nature we shall not deny that in such a science as this we are 
unlearned. .. . For there is no way of comprehending the indefinable as 
it.is by a scheme of words, For the Divine is too noble and too lofty to 
be indicated by a name: and we have learned to honour by silence that 
which transcends reason and thought. (Contra Eunomium [quoted in 
Otto, op. cit., pp. 185-186] ) 

Chrysostom 
We call Him the inexpressible, the unthinkable God, the invisible, the 
inapprehensible; who quells the power of human speech and transcends the 
grasp of mortal thought; inaccessible to the angels, unbeheld of the 
Seraphim, unimagined of the Cherubim, invisible to principalities and 
authorities and powers, and, in a word, to all creation. (De Incompre- 
hensibili, Discourse 3 [quoted in Otto, op. cit., p. 180]) 

Augustine 
If you have been able to understand it, it is not God that you contemp)x.° 
(Sermo 113, 3, 5) 

Anselm 


Therefore, O Lord, Thou art not only that than which a greater cannot be 
conceived, but Thou art a being greater than can be conceived. For, since 
it can be conceived that there is such a being, if Thou art not this very 
being, a greater than Thou can be conceived. But this is impossible. 
(Proslogium, ch. 15) 

Aquinas 


We deny firstly anything corporeal about Him and secondly anything 
intellectual or mental, at least in the respects in which this element is found 
in living creatures, as, for instance, goodness and wisdom. And then there 


68 T am indebted to Professors Gareth Matthews and Sydney Shoemaker for 
helpful comments on an early draft of this paper, and to Dr. Carl Ginet for 
calling my attention to some of the perplexing features of Crombie’s papers. 
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remains in our intellect only that God is and nothing further. Finally we 
remove even the idea of ‘‘being’’ itself, insofar as this idea of ‘‘being’’ 
is present in creatures, and then God remains in a dark night of ignorance, 
and it is in this ignorance that we come closest to God in this life, as 
Dionysius (De Divinis Nomin. vii) says. For in such mists, they say, does 
God dwell. (IV Libros Sententiarum P. Lombardi, Lib. I, dist. 8, q. 1, 
art. 1 [quoted in Mondin, op. cit., pp. 245 f.]) 

Luther 
For were His justice such as could be adjudged as just by the human 
understanding it were manifestly not divine, and would differ in nothing 
from human justice. But since God is true and single, yea in His entirety 
incomprehensible and inaccessible to human reason, it is right, nay it 
follows necessarily, that His justice also is incomprehensible. (Quoted 
without reference in Otto, op. cit., pp. 101) 

Pascal 
If there is a God, He is infinitely incomprehensible, since, having neither 
parts nor limits, He has no relation to us. We are therefore incapable of 
knowing what He is, or whether He is. This being so, who will dare to 
solve the problem? Not we who have no relation to Him. (Pascal’s 
Pensées, trans. H. F. Stewart [New York: Pantheon Books Ine., 1950], 
p. 117) 

Kierkegaard 
The majority of men never experience the spiritual life: they never experi- 
ence the qualitative encounter with the divine. To them the divine is 
simply a rhetorically meaningless hiatic superlative of the human: which 
explains their satisfaction with the idea of being able to form ever clearer 
conceptions of it. (The Journals of Kierkegaard, trans. Alexander Dru 
{New York: Harper Torchbooks, 1958], p. 172) 


It is quite literally true that the law is: increasing profundity in under- 
standing more and more that one cannot understand. (Jbid., pp. 172-173) 
Barth 
The word of Paul and the word of Theology has done its work when men 
are driven by it to ask of God why it is that His Word stands written in 
no book—not even in a ‘table of contents’—and has been attained by no 
man. What is clearly seen in the works of God is His invisibility. .. . 
What searched out in the deep things of God is His unsearchability. . . . 
(K. Barth, The Epistle to the Romans, trans, Edwyn C. Hoskyns { London: 
Oxford University Press, 1933], pp. 422-423) 
Rosert C. CoBuRN 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


BEYOND BEING * 


F the concept of God as identical with being itself is to be re- 
sponsibly appraised, the most direct way for doing so is to 
serutinize the central doctrinal pretension of the family of phi- 


* To be presented in a symposium on ‘‘The Concept of God’’ at the fifty- 
seventh annual meeting of the American Philosophical Association, Nastern 
Division, December 28, 1960. 
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losophies purporting to provide a science of being itself, for some 
variant of them is obviously required and presumed as a discipline 
previous to any member of the family of views identifying the 
deity with being itself. 

If and only if some one of the philosophies of being be found 
acceptable, then will the further question arise as to whether or 
not, if there be something called being itself and if there be some- 
thing called God, they are to be regarded as identical. 


I 


Certain stubborn doubts as to the integrity of philosophy prac- 
ticed as the so-called science of being itself and likewise of theology 
centering in the notion of God as being promptly come to mind. 

Entomology and astronomy devise laws useful for predicting 
the behavior of insects and of stars; ontology practiced as the 
science of being itself provides no foresight neither any hindsight 
concerning the behavior of being itself nor of anything else. If 
diseoveries of laws be the fruits by which the sciences of nature ac- 
credit themselves, then the fact that the various fruits of prediction 
customarily harvested from the trees of the accredited sciences of 
nature are not found forthcoming from the so-called science of 
being itself gives ground for the condemnation of such ontology as 
an unprofitable pseudo-science. 

Besides, stars and insects their students can readily demonstrate 
to us; the philosophers of being, asked by honest doubters to be 
shown being itself as the subject matter of philosophy, are at a 
loss to do so. Therefore one may suspect the science of being to 
be a science of nothing. 

To be sure, it must not be said that the only legitimate matter- 
of-faet sciences are those devoted to a study of demonstrable sub- 
ject matters. Light waves, sound waves, electricity, and wave 
phenomena generally though not always are subject matters not 
yet demonstrable, i.e., not yet observable ; nor are chromosomes and 
atomie nuclei. Yet they are justly acknowledged as duly identified 
subject matters suitable for study by legitimate sciences, for there 
are observable facts thought to justify inferential beliefs concern- 
ing these subject matters. This leniency does not, however, benefit 
ontology construed as the science of being itself, for, by sharpest 
contrast, no observable facts can be cited that justly prompt an 
inferential leap to acknowledgment of something to be called being 
itself and to be invoked as a subject matter fitly identified as the 
proper study of ontology. Being itself is therefore not identifiable 
as an inferentially accredited subject matter, just as it is not an 
observationally aceredited one. 
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Worst of all for the science of being: Although there is clearly 
the phrase ‘‘being itself,’’ the effort even to form a concept of a 
subject matter called being itself with which to associate the phrase 
‘*being itself’’ and thus to make the phrase a conceptually intel- 
ligible one comes to grief. Given the phrase ‘‘being itself,’’ what 
is the intelligible even if vacuous concept associated with this 
phrase? The truth is that no concept can be found with which 
‘‘being itself’’ is associated. Since one cannot find any such con- 
cept, the presumed concept of being itself is not merely like that of 
such vacuous concepts as those of mermaid and unicorn; far worse, 
the very phrase ‘‘being itself’’ appears to be a conceptless phrase. 
A fortiori, one cannot envisage an ‘‘imaginable’’ subject matter nor 
find nor infer an actual one to which the phrase may be found to 
be @ significantly applicable one. If this be thought by someone 
to be not the case, then let him identify a concept said to be as- 
sociated with the phrase ‘‘being itself’’ and purporting to envisage 
a special subject matter for philosophical truth telling. When this 
is done, ’twill be time enough to go in search of the alleged subject 
matter said to be envisaged as that which is to come under the 
topographic surveillance of ontology pursued as the science of 
being. Till then, the realm of philosophy practiced as the science 
of being itself may be thought of as a realm whose conceptual coin- 
age is counterfeit. 

Finally, one insight is to be granted to the students of being, 
viz., that not all term-like words are either equivocal or else uni- 
vocal, and that therefore a wider conception of kinds of terms than 
that inherited from the platonic tradition of univocalism must be 
allowed. It is, therefore, to be conceded that an apology can be 
made, though not a very good one, for invoking a very peculiar 
kind of theory of definition, that of definition by use of analogies 
of proper proportionality, and that this appeal to a peculiar and 
lenient style of definition does appear to give some basis, however 
shadowy, for introducing term-like words such as ‘‘being,’’ ‘‘po- 
tentiality’’ and ‘‘actuality,’’ ‘‘potency’’ and ‘‘act,’’ ‘‘matter’’ and 
‘‘form,’’ ‘‘substance’’ and ‘‘accident,’’ the transcendentals, and 
the whole parade of jargon proceeding from the family of philos- 
ophies of' being. This particular definitional device, however, does 
but delay the moment of final decision as to the false value of the 
conceptual coinage of being itself, a coinage which in the end is 
itself found, for reasons that cannot be detailed here, to afford no 
acceptable apology for use either of ‘‘being’’ or of kindred schoolish 
words to refer to a subject matter for philosophical inquiry. 

Given all these embarrassments—and there are others—which 
immediately descend upon those who plead the case for being itself 


? 
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as a subject matter of ontology, one may conclude that the critical 
appraisal of the central descriptive apparatus of the philosophies 
of being as conceptual counterfeit is not a hasty judgment even if 
a harsh one. Nor is it one prejudiced by devotion to a previous 
alliance: These criticisms of the so-called science of being itself as 
grounds sufficient to justify one’s repudiation of it as a pseudo- 
science neither arise from nor depend upon acceptance of any 
previous partisan philosophical bias; consequently, acceptance of 
them neither requires nor forbids allegiance to any antecedent 
philosophical system. 

It should not be presumed, however, and it would be naive to do 
so, that reasonable disproof of a deeply embedded systematic 
philosophical habit of utterance connected with a felt need amounts 
to disposal of it; it does not. Disproof of a systematic error is one 
thing; dispersal of it, quite another altogether. For dispersion of 
a systematic error, especially one fitted into the grooves of some 
human needs and entrenched in prestige-laden traditions, reason- 
able dissuasion as well as reasonable disproof are both of them 
needed. This need to couple reasonable proof with reasonable 
persuasion and reasonable disproof with reasonable dissuasion, and 
one way to do so, Hobbes has vividly and wisely deseribed: The 
most effective way to dissuade ourselves of a cherished doctrine once 


it has been disproved but still parasitically clings to us is to search 
out the causes prompting the error, for, once they are found, we 
may seek to undermine its tyranny over us by bringing them under 
control. 


What cause or causes, then, may be identified as giving rise to 
the pseudo-science of being itself? Is there to be found among 
its causes an error which, nourishing the philosophies of being, is 
such that by its discovery, once it is exposed and rooted, one already 
given the disproofs may at last be dissuaded from clinging to it 
any longer? 

If a source of the error of the search for a subject matter called 
being itself is to be sought, found, and controlled, it is not to be 
found in any mistake in matter-of-fact observation, for there is not 
any actual or thinkable error of observation which can be cited as 
secretly nourishing the so-called science of being itself. Conse- 
quently, it is not a search to be disposed of as fruitless by correc- 
tions of errors in perception nor by improvements of observations. 

Nor can predilection for the science of being be traced to any 
compulsive motivational needs—at least to none more serious 
than the desire of philosophy to imitate science in having a sub- 
ject matter of its own to tell about. Hence, if the philosophies of 
being be systematized illusions, they are not illusions that arise 
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from frustrations of survival needs; hence, once disproved, they 
are not to be dissuasively overcome by finding ways of relieving 
frustrated motivational compulsions. 

If, however, attention be directed upon the very phrase ‘‘ being 
itself,’’ a suspicion may arise and in turn be confirmed that here 
is a verbal stimulus at work to betray us into searching in vain for 
something answering to ‘‘being itself.’’ To explore this prospect, 
it is needful first to decide whether the verb ‘‘to be’’ serves, or 
even purports to serve, to refer in any case to some feature of the 
world, or whether it serves instead merely to connect elements 
within language forms which themselves may mirror extralinguistic 
components and structures of the world without itself independ- 
ently referring to anything at all. This determined, argument may 
then proceed as follows: If ‘‘to be’’ does serve or purports to 
serve to refer to some feature of the extralinguistic world, then one 
‘may presume that its participial form used as a verbal noun will 
do so, too, and that there may be something called being itself; 
whereas, if it be found that ‘‘to be’’ serves only as a nonreferential 
connective within language without itself independently ‘‘pick- 
ing out’’ any nonverbal element of the universe, then the use of 
the participial form ‘‘being itself’’ as a referential noun in an 
attempt to call attention to some alleged subject matter called 
being itself may be regarded as a case of a language element so 


misemployed as to give rise to a verbal illusion prompted and pro- 
tected by the phrase ‘‘being itself’’ that signifies nothing. 

To test this clue, the principal ways in which ‘‘to be’’ is em- 
ployed in descriptive discourse require now to be recalled and 
reclarified. 


II 


At least three distinct functions of the verb ‘‘to be,’’ illustrated 
by the following examples, have been discerned and must be kept 
disentangled each from the other: 


1. Saint Louis is famous. 
2. Saint Louis is Louis IX. 
3. There is a sainted French king. 


In the first example ‘‘is’’ functions like ‘‘is characterized by’’ ; 
thus, it may be replaced by ‘‘Saint Louis is characterized by fame.’’ 
In this use two items in the world are linked, the individual Saint 
Louis and the attribute fame, each of which is referred to by a 
distinct component in the statement. But as for the third little 
word ‘‘is,’’ there is found in the world in this case no third entity 
over and above Saint Louis and being famous to which ‘‘is’’ re- 
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fers. Thus, ‘‘is,’’ at least when used in this attributive sense, does 
not refer to anything at all. In this respect it stands in sharpest 
contrast to ‘‘Saint Louis,’’ ‘‘fame,’’ and ‘‘Saint Louis is famous.’’ 
Consequently, when the nonreferential character of ‘‘is’’ used in 
this attributive sense is fully grasped and freely granted, it must 
be acknowledged that this use of ‘‘is’’ provides no excuse for 
anyone to regard the verbal noun ‘‘being’’ as one referring to some 
nonlinguistie subject matter to be called being or, more emphat- 
ically, being itself. 

Interestingly there exist at least two languages which contain 
well established forms for expressing or diagramming attributive 
statements without employment of any element at all in place of 
‘*is,’’ and this fact lends some confirmatory support to the insight 
that ‘‘is’’ used attributively is intralinguistic and nonreferential in 
function. In Greek the verb for ‘‘to be’’ is not required in at- 
tributive statements but is optional; juxtaposition of subject and 
predicate adjective suffices. Like this permissive form in Greek 
is the customary notational form in modern logic: The habit of 
using ‘‘F(2)’’ to diagram the logical skeleton of every attributive 
statement in every natural language includes no item standing for 
‘*is.’? From these careful ways of expressing attribution without 
any equivalent for ‘‘is,’’ ‘‘being itself’? could surely never arise 
as a verbal noun to be construed as a referential noun and to be 
allowed to act as a verbal stimulus to ontological illusion. 

Thus, just as the resources of Greek and of modern logic alike 
give us signs that the attributive use of ‘‘is’’ is nonreferential, so 
also, when ‘‘being’’ does arise from ‘‘is’’ used attributively in the 
natural languages, analysis likewise reveals it to be in such cases 
a nonreferential component doing duty solely as an intralinguistic 
connective, and thus confirms the signs that to take it as a refer- 
ential component is to be stimulated to ontological illusion. 

In the second paradigm ‘‘is’’ functions quite differently. It 
does duty for ‘‘is identical with’’; thus this statement may be 
rewritten as ‘‘Saint Louis is identical with Louis [X.’’ In this 
ease the individual Saint Louis and the individual Louis IX, re- 
ferred to by the two quite different but equally referential elements 
‘*Saint Louis’’ and ‘‘Louis [X,’’ are one and the same individual. 
Thus, each of the two nouns does refer to something, indeed, to one 
and the same thing, whether called Saint Louis or Louis IX. As 
used here in a statement asserting identity of the objects referred 
to by different referential expressions, ‘‘is’’ is again found to be 
itself not an independently referential component of the statement. 
On the contrary, it merely serves so to link two referential nouns 
as to produce an assertion of the numerical identity of the ‘‘ob- 





io 
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jects’’ picked out by the two different nouns. There is thus no 
further ‘‘thing’’ referred to by ‘‘is’’ or by ‘‘is identical with.’’ 

In logical notation, where statements of identity are diagrammed 
by ‘‘z=y,”’ the nonreferential function of the sign of identity is 
even more readily recognized. Put generally, the point is that in 
this skeletal form ‘‘x = y’’ there are three elements, of which two 
are referential, while the other is not. There is but one entity 
referred to by the two substantival expressions put into the two 
variable positions, and there is nothing even purportedly referred 
to by the identity sign, for it never does itself independently refer 
to anything at all. A fortiori, it does not refer to any extra- 
linguistic subject matter. 

Since in this second use of ‘‘is’’ no extralinguistic reference is 
made by ‘‘to be,’’ this function of ‘‘is,’’ like the first, provides no 
excuse for anyone’s shifting over from the ‘‘is’’ of identity to the 
verbal noun ‘‘being itself’’ and regarding it as referring to some 
extralinguistic subject matter to be sought out, to be called being 
itself, and to be husbanded by an over-anxious philosophical 
ontology as its own special area of truth telling. 

As for the third example, ‘‘There is a sainted king of France,’’ 
clearly this is not a case of imputing an attribute to an individual, 
nor one of asserting an identity of objects ‘‘named’’ by different 
expressions ; it is instead yet another use of ‘‘is,’’ the familiar yet 
troublesome ‘‘existential’’ use of it. For several reasons clarifica- 
tion of the function of this use of ‘‘is’’ in the ‘‘there isa... .’’ 
form of expression is at one and the same time more difficult yet 
more needful than clarification of the other uses of ‘‘is’’: (a) ex- 
pression of the thought-form put forward in the natural languages 
by ‘‘there is a...’’ is accomplished by a larger number of different 
but equally good devices than found for assertions of attribution 
and of identity; (b) this greater variety of natural devices for 
expressing the ‘‘there is a...’’ form has bred confusions in philos- 
ophy as terrible as they are tenacious, and ones both more terrible 
and more tenacious than any arising from the other two uses of 
‘*is’’; (e) the ‘‘analysis of’’ the ‘‘there is a... .’’ form is still a 
topic of debate among the doctors. In each of these respects, the 
paradigm of ‘‘is’’ at work in the third kind of case demands a 
degree of care in the handling of it beyond that required for either 
the attributive uses of ‘‘is’’ or the use of ‘‘is’’ in identity state- 
ments. 

As to (a), this is evident. In Greek, Latin, German, French, 
and English, the languages most productive of the vocabulary and 
content of Western philosophy, one has at hand each of two fune- 
tionally similar forms of expression for making this kind of as- 
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sertion : In each of them one.may say that there is a sainted French 
king; one may equally well say that there exists a sainted French 
king. In addition, German and French differ from the other three 
natural languages in giving us yet two more ways for saying the 
same thing in conventional idiom. In French, one may say either 
of these three: 


Il est un roi de France canonisé comme saint. 
Il existe un roi de France canonisé comme saint. 
Il y aun roi de France canonisé comme saint. 


Likewise in German, while it is possible to use equivalents of each 
of the two familiar forms shared in common by all five languages, 
one may also employ yet another form different from them and 
from the third French form and one more natural to German than 
either of the first two: 


Es ist ein heilig gesprochener franzésischer Konig. 
Es existiert ein heilig gesprochener franzésischer Konig. 
Es gibt einen heilig gesprochenen franzésischen Konig. 


We thus have in these five natural languages four verbs any 
one of which may be employed for expressing in good natural idiom 
the thought-form expressed by saying that there is a sainted French 
king. While the forms peculiar to French and German are the 
idioms conventionally preferred in these languages, any doc- 
trinaire preference for any one of these four devices for utterance 
is arbitrary. In general, choice of any one of them over the others 
is purely a matter of personal taste and of circumstantial con- 
venience, nothing more. At times, one may wish to say ‘‘there 
isa...’’; at other times, ‘‘there exists a... .’’; at others, “‘il y a 
un ...’’; and at yet others, ‘‘es gibt ein... .’’ The diversity of 
forms for expression of the thought-form expressed in English by 
‘*there is a...’’ is thus as obvious as it is noteworthy. 

We ought now to take notice of (b), ie., of the obstructions to 
clarity, of the nests of confusion, and of the prompters to philo- 
sophical obscurantism which arise from mishandlings of this use 
of ‘‘is’’ and which thus provide continuous carrion for ontological 
illusion. 

In particular, one may again be tempted in this use of ‘‘is,’’ as 
in the first two, to try to convert the logically needful verb ‘‘to be,”’ 
or each of its surrogates, into a verbal noun and to think of it as 
referentially picking out some extralinguistic subject matter suit- 
ably identifiable as the proper study for philosophy. This time 
let us yield to temptation and actually presume for the nonce that 
the verbal component in the third kind of statement is referential 
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in character; that its form as a verbal. noun remains so, too; and 
that in this case we have basis for regarding philosophical inquiry, 
at least in its work in ontology, as the science of being itself, or as 
the science of existence itself, or as the science both of being itself 
and of existence itself; and let us see through what complexities 
and into what perplexities this feigned presumption will lead us. 

Thus proceeding, some ontologists, namely, those partial to the 
‘‘there is a...’’ form, may be led to suggest that a sainted French 
king is known to have being or to have had being and that his good 
fortune in having this comparatively rare possession contrasts 
sharply, for example, with all the sainted Egyptian Pharaohs, 
everyone of whom, for all his other competences, suffers not only 
from lacking being but also even from having nonbeing. The prob- 
lem of ontology may now be said by them to be the problem of being 
and nonbeing, i.e., that of describing the structure of that which 
Louis [X has or participates in but every Pharaoh lacks, namely, 
being itself. 

Other ontologists, those inclined to favor ‘‘there exists a sainted 
French king’’ as preferred style, may wish to say instead that a 
sainted French king is known to have existence or to have had it, 
in contrast to all sainted Egyptian Pharaohs, each of whom may 
be said to lack existence, or even to have nonexistence. Thus, the 
problem of ontology will now become the problem of existence, i.e., 
that of discovering the structure of what it is that the sainted Louis 
IX has but that each of the sainted Pharaohs lacks. 

Yet other ontologists, the best ones, may be disposed to retain as 
equally normal, as they are, both the form ‘‘there is a...’’ and 
the form ‘‘there exists a .. .’’ and to remain referentialists as 
regards both verbs. These more comprehensive ontologists at once 
face the additional question as to whether ‘‘being’’ and ‘‘exist- 
ence,’’ themselves obviously different words, refer to the same 
subject matter or to different subject matters. And if ‘‘being’’ 
and ‘‘existence’’ are said to refer to different subject matters, then 
these better ontologists saying so will have to undertake the yet 
further task of developing an account as to how being and exist- 
ence differ from each other, compare with each other, and relate 
to each other as well as to the particularities of the universe. 

If, however, the verbal component in either one of these forms 
be treated as referential and all the more so if both be so treated, 
than a suitably comprehending ontologist, i.e., one aware of his 
own method of using verbal clues and sensitive to the richness of 
common usage in the natural languages, cannot be allowed to be 
partial to the forms common to Greek, Latin, English, German, 
and French; he should with equal respect include the idioms 
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peculiar to French and to German and preferred in them. Now, 
once such unprejudiced respect for natural usage is observed by a 
referentialist ontologist of sufficient philosophical finesse, of ade- 
quate linguistic erudition, and of appropriate impartiality, then 
this preferential treatment of ‘‘there is a... .’’ and ‘‘there exists 
a...’ over ‘ily aun...’’ and ‘‘es gibt ein . . .’’ will be seen as 
a kind of arbitrary verbal favoritism not to be tolerated. On the 
contrary, the idiomatic forms ‘‘there isa... ,’’ ‘‘there exists a,’’ 
**it has there a...,’’ and ‘‘it gives a... .’’ will be found, all of 
them, to be equally good forms of expression in their several lan- 
guages. Hence, as for ontological reference, if any one of them 
be found fit to go over into the form of a verbal noun to be used 
for referring to a subject matter of special concern to philosophy, 
then why is not each of them alike to be thought of as thus fit to 
function referentially and to demarcate a subject matter for 
philosophy? Clearly all must be treated alike, and the ancient 
favoritism corrected. 

One way to correct such favoritism is generously to concede 
that, just as there is a subject matter for philosophical inquiry 
called being itself and a subject matter called existence, so also, 
by parity of derivation, there is, grace a la langue francaise, a 
special subject matter called ‘‘having itself’’ and there is also, 
thanks to German, a special subject matter called ‘‘giving itself.’’ 
Any inventory of subject matter for ontology less comprehensive 
than this, e.g., a philosophy of being or of existence or of both, 
can be but a narrow outlook resulting from a strong but purely 
arbitrary partiality toward the verbal nouns ‘‘being’’ and ‘‘exist- 
ence,’’ a partiality arising from a morbid worship of ancestral 
languages long since dead, one constituting an affront to the living 
languages of French and German with their verbal clues to further 
sciences of having and of giving that deserve to thrive alongside 
of those of being and of existence within the domains of pure 
philosophy. Thus clearly what is wanted of any ontological ven- 
ture that starts out by yielding to the temptation to treat ‘‘there 
is a...’’ or its surrogates as referential and to study being as a 
subject matter for ontology is that its adventurers shall welcome a 
fair and impartial enlargement of their enterprise and seek a 
faithful completion of it. This requires these adventurers to con- 
trive an account of the structure of being, an account of the struc-: 
ture of existence, an account of the structure of having, and an 
account of the structure of giving; to make a report as to whether 
‘*being,’’ ‘‘existence,’’ ‘‘having,’’ and ‘‘giving’’ refer to the same 
subject matter or to different subject matters; and to tell a true 
tale as to how these various subject matters studied by ontology, 
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being, existence, having, and giving, if not the same but different, 
are related to one another in the total universe of discourse ex- 
plored by the ontologist when he is alert to linguistic clues which 
have equal claims upon him and truly comprehensive in his out- 
look and undertaking. 

Now, my good sense tells me that this procedure against 
favoritism amounts to a nonlogical but compelling reductio ad 
absurdum not only of that preferential treatment of ‘‘there is 
a...’’ and ‘‘there exists a... ,’’ which gives to ‘‘being’’ and 
‘‘existence’’ a preferred status as referential nouns presumed to 
pick out a subject matter for ontology, but also of the treatment 
of any one of them at all as referential in character. Admittedly, 
there are no advocates of ontology as the science of having, nor any 
of it as the science of giving, nor any of it as the comprehensive 
superscience of being and existence and having and giving. Nor 
should there be any. But, if there were to be a science of any one 
of these, there should be, by parity of derivation, a science com- 
prehensive of all of them alike. But there is not a science of all of 
them. Nor is there any basis for taking any of them as a science. 
That is the point. Hence the preferred way to correct the ob- 
noxious favoritism cited above is to treat all four of these verbs 
and their verbal nouns alike as nonreferential in character. 

This result as regards the nonreferential character of each of 
the diverse ways of expressing in the natural languages the 
thought-form put forth in the third paradigm by ‘‘there isa.. .’’ 
is both confirmed and preserved by notice of a fifth way of ex- 
pressing it, i.e., by use of the logical idiom ‘‘(jz) (Fr)’’ as a 
standard form of expression by reference to which one may diagram 
alike all these other forms of expression found in the natural lan- 
guages. This brings us to (c) in regard to the third kind of case 
of ‘‘to be’’ at work. 

Put skeletally, the relevant and familiar considerations are 
these: Given the purely logical notion of an open sentence, e.g., ‘‘x 
is a sainted French king,’’ one may take as a value of x some one 
individual uniquely named or described, and the naming expression 
will be or purport to be referential; or one may say that the open 
sentence is true of every individual; or one may say that it is true 
of some individuals, at least one, without, however, one’s naming 
or describing uniquely any individual of which it is true. Though 
this last operation upon the open sentence may be expressed by 
saying that the open sentence ‘‘z is a sainted French king’’ is true 
of something, one may equally well say that there is an individual 
that is a sainted French king, or that there exists a sainted French 
king, or that il yaunroi..., or that es gibt einen . . . Kénig, or, in 
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logical notation, that (dz)(Fa2). Just as ‘‘(j2)’’ is not referential 
in character, so also none of the corresponding devices available in 
the natural languages for ‘‘existentially’’ ‘‘closing up’’ open sen- 
tences is referential in character either. 

It thus becomes recognizable that ‘‘to be’’ and ‘‘to exist,’’ when 
used in the third kind of sentential situation, that required to an- 
nounce that there is a sainted French monarch, are words no more 
referential in character than are ‘‘avoir’’ and ‘‘geben’’ and ‘‘(4z)’’ 
when similarly used. For this reason, one cannot be allowed to 
change any one of them over into corresponding verbal nouns and 
then to regard the resulting verbal noun as referential, neither 
‘*being’’ nor ‘‘existence’’ nor ‘‘having’’ nor ‘‘giving’’ nor 
‘*(jxz).’’ Thus in this third, existential use of ‘‘to be’’ and of its 
natural or logical surrogates one cannot find excuse for a treat- 
ment of the verbal noun ‘‘being’’ or the verbal noun ‘‘existence’’ 
as a referential term directing attention to a subject matter to be 
called ‘‘being itself’’ or to be called ‘‘existence itself,’’ and to be 
revered as the special domain of ontology or as the central concern 
of theology. 

It is not dogmatically asserted that the three uses of ‘‘to be”’ 
cited above are the only ones; they are merely the only ones I find. 
If others be found, then ’twill be time to consider them one by one 
and to decide whether or not any one of them functions refer- 
entially. Meantime, from this presumably complete inventory of 
the functions of ‘‘to be’’ and its surrogates as used in each of these 
three kinds of cases in the five natural languages considered and 
in the notational system of modern logic, one over-all result 
emerges: The verb ‘‘to be’’ does not function as a referential 
component in descriptive discourse in any of the fundamental uses 
of it. Therefore it is not found to be permissible to regard the 
verbal noun ‘‘being itself’’ as an expression referring to any sub- 
ject matter at all. Thus ‘‘being itself’’ cannot be regarded as re- 
ferring to a subject matter to the cultivation of which ontology 
is ordained. In this respect ‘‘to be’’ is not unlike ‘‘and,’’ ‘‘or,”’ 
“of... then,’’ ‘‘not,’’ ‘‘all,’’ or ‘‘some.’’ It is, however, quite 
radically unlike action verbs, for they are generally referential in 
character and hence can be customarily changed over into verbal 
nouns that do refer to a subject matter. For example, ‘‘to run’’ 
may be regarded as referential; so is ‘‘running’’; thus there may 
be developed a scienee of running. This fact leaves us vulnerable 
to the erroneous opinion that all verbs are without exception like- 
wise both referential in character and changeable to verbal nouns 
likewise referential in function. 
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Il 


Such materials as are needed for dissuasion from the philoso- 
phies of being are now in hand from Section II and are ready to 
be put alongside of the disproof of them already developed in Sec- 
tion I; and disproof of a doctrine plus dissuasion from it justifies 
reasonable renunciation of it. 

Sinee ‘‘to be,’’ in contrast to action verbs, is not referential in 
character and there is not any discoverable nor even any con- 
ceivable special subject matter answering to ‘‘being itself,’’ there 
is no seience of being. There is just ‘‘being itself’’—and the 
metaphysic of illusion prompted by ‘‘being itself’’ and spun out, 
as by the king’s magic weavers of the invisible robes, in the philoso- 
phies and philosophical theologies of being itself. Every phi- 
losophy which takes ‘‘ being itself’’ as referring to a subject matter, 
whether it be called Thomism, or phenomenology, or existentialism, 
or existentialist theology, is a metaphysie of illusion prompted by 
misresponding to verbal stimuli. 

Likewise, every theological system so allied with any of the 
ontologies of being as to identify God with being itself becomes 
vulnerable to all the objections to the genre of ontologies which 
treat being itself as a subject matter. Hence, each such scheme 
of thought must similarly be regarded as a philosophico-theological 
system that purveys conceptual illusion. 

Since any philosophico-theological system identifying God with 
being itself depends upon an antecedent acceptance of a philosophy 
of being, it must follow that systematic identification of God with 
being itself, along with whatever else in this system be found to be 
inseparably tied to this its central pillar of doctrinal utterance, is 
likewise to be rejected out of regard for the disproofs and dis- 
suasions developed above against the treatment of ‘‘being’’ as a 
referential term ; for these disproofs and dissuasions apply directly 
to the attempted identification of God with being itself. 


IV 


Quite apart from the untenability of the antecedent philosophies 
of being itself, some variant of which is taken as a discipline previ- 
ous to any philosophico-theological system identifying God with 
being, there is this further objection to such a representation of the 
deity: Even if, contrary to fact, these antecedent ontologies of 
being were not systematized illusions and there were something 
called being itself, and even if it were an apodeictic certainty that 
‘*God’’ not merely purports to refer to God but actually does do 
so, still the burden would rest upon the existentialist theologians to 
show why one should judge this presumed unique deity to be 
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identical with being itself, just as, if were there something called 
being itself and Napoleon and someone were to assert their identity, 
it would require an argument to sustain either an affirmation or a 
denial of any such identity statement. No convincing argument 
for the statement ‘‘God = being itself’’ is known to me. 

The need for such an argument before this utterance could be 
accepted even by those who ‘‘accept’’ both ‘‘God’’ and ‘‘being’’ as 
referring to ‘‘realities’’ is obvious from the fact that there are at 
least four god-ideas which are significant both systematically and 
historically: (1) God is being itself; (2) God is the one and only 
perfect individual; (3) God is the one and only perfect person; 
and (4) God is the one and only person perfect in some attributes, 
e.g., in benevolence or in wisdom or in both, but imperfect in others, 
e.g., in power. The last three of these god-ideas are alike in en- 
visaging the deity as an individual and as one characterized by at- 
tributes, whether by all attributes (the second view) or by some 
but not all attributes (the third and fourth view) ; and the last 
two of them envisage the deity as a person. By contrast, the first 
view, the one under scrutiny here, stands apart in purporting to 
envisage the deity neither as a person nor even as an individual 
but as one characterized by no attributes whatsoever but instead 
as the unconditioned one called being itself. This view, which 
makes God a stranger to the religions centered around personalistic 
monotheism, is not to be regarded as established without an argu- 
ment for the alleged identity of God with being, even if there were 
no rivals to this view. 

Given these rivals, it of course does not follow from the re- 
nuneciation of ‘‘God = being itself’’ that some one of the other 
three views is correct, for all four of these god-ideas may be views 
to be put aside along with all belief in God. But however that be, 
I am convinced that disproofs and dissuasions are at hand to lead 
us, if not beyond God, then, in any case, beyond being. 


tent, eieminmene Hrram J. McLENDON 


GOD AS NECESSARY BEING * 


T is argued in this paper (1) that two concepts of necessary 
being, logical and factual, are to be distinguished; (II) that a 
number of contemporary empiricist philosophers have assumed 


* To be presented in a symposium on ‘‘The Concept of God’’ at the fifty- 
seventh annual meeting of the American Philosophical Association, Eastern 
Division, December 28, 1960. 
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that the Christian concept of God requires the notion of logically 
necessary being, which notion they have then severely and properly 
criticized ; but that in fact both the biblical exemplars of religious 
belief and the great theologians of the Western world have em- 
ployed a notion of God as factually (rather than as logically) 
necessary ; and (III) that a philosophically unobjectionable concept 
of God as a factually necessary being can be developed. 


I 


Two importantly different concepts may be, and have been, 
expressed by the phrase ‘‘necessary being.’’ ‘‘Necessary’’ usually 
has the force of ‘logically necessary,’ and gives rise in theology to 
the concept of a being such that it is logically impossible that this 
being should not exist. But, less commonly, ‘‘necessary’’ signifies 
what we may distinguish as ‘factually necessary’—‘‘empirical,’’ 
‘*material,’’ and ‘‘causal’’ necessity being kinds of factual neces- 
sity. The distinction between logical and factual necessity was 
apparently first drawn by Kant in the Critique of Pure Reason. 
Under Modality he lists the three categories of possibility, existence, 
and necessity. He derives the category of necessity from the neces- 
sary or analytic proposition in formal logic. But the schema of 
this category in time is, he says, the existence of an object through- 
out all time (B 184); and the corresponding ‘postulate of em- 
pirical thought’ is called by Kant ‘‘die materiale Notwendigkeit’’ 
and is equivalent to what is sometimes termed causal necessity, i.e., 
being a part of the universal causal system of nature (B 279-280). 
The schema of necessity as existence throughout all time suggests 
the theological notion of a temporally unlimited being, and this 
is an important aspect (although not the whole) of the concept of 
God as a factually necessary being. 


II 


Recent philosophical writings in which the idea of logical neces- 
sity is held to be essential to the Christian understanding of God 
inelude J. N. Findlay’s ‘‘Can God’s Existence Be Disproved?,’’ ' 
J. J. ©. Smart’s ‘‘The Existence of God,’’? and C. B. Martin’s 


1 Mind, 1948. Reprinted in New Essays in Philosophical Theology, edited 
by Flew and Macintyre, 1955. 

2 New Essays in Philosophical Theology, ch. 3. On p. 38 Smart says that 
‘“by ‘a neeessary being’ the cosmological argument means ‘a logically neces- 
sary being’.’’ Later in the paper he develops, in a way which is equally re- 
mote from Christian tradition, his own concept of specifically ‘‘ theological 
necessity.’’ 
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Religious Belief.» Of these I shall select Findlay’s article for 
comment. 

Findlay is probably the first philosopher to have proposed an 
a priort proof of the non-existence of God. He puts the ontological 
argument into reverse by contending that the concept of deity, so 
far from guaranteeing the existence of an object corresponding to 
it, is such as to guarantee that no object corresponds to it. 

Findlay defines the concept of God as the concept of the ade- 
quate object of religious attitudes, a religious attitude being de- 
scribed as one in which we tend ‘‘to abase ourseives before some 
object, to defer to it wholly, to devote ourselves to it with un- 
questioning enthusiasm, to bend the knee before it, whether literally 
or metaphorically’’ (p. 49). Such an attitude is rationally adopted 
only by one who believes that the object to which he relates him- 
self as a worshipper has certain very remarkable characteristics, 
the most important of which Findlay lists. First, an adequate 
object of religious attitudes must be conceived as being infinitely 
superior to ourselves in value or worth. (Accordingly Findlay 
refers to this object as ‘‘he’’ rather than as ‘‘it.’’) Second, he 
must be conceived as being unique: God must not merely be one 
of a class of beings of the same kind, but must stand in an asym- 
metrical relationship to all other objects as the source of whatever 
value they may have. Third, the adequate object of religious at- 
titudes must be conceived as not merely happening to exist, but as 
existing necessarily ; if he merely happened to exist he would not 
be worthy of the full and unqualified attitude of worship. And 
fourth, this being must be conceived as not merely happening to 
possess his various characteristics, but as possessing them in some 
necessary manner. For our present purpose we may treat as a 
single complex notion the ideas of necessary existence and the 
necessary possession of properties. 

It is this last dual necessity that provides the ground for 
Findlay’s ontological disproof of theism. ‘‘For if God is to satisfy 
religious claims and needs, he must be a being in every way in- 
escapable, One whose existence and whose possession of certain 
excellencies we cannot possibly conceive away. And modern views 
make it self-evidently absurd (if they don’t make it ungram- 
matical) to speak of such a Being and attribute existence to him’”’ 
(p. 55). For post-Humean empiricism can assign no meaning to 
the idea of necessary existence, since nothing can be conceived to 
exist that cannot also be conceived not to exist. No proposition of 
the form ‘‘z exists’’ can be analytically true. Hence, Findlay 
argues, the concept of an adequate object of religious attitudes, 


8 Cornell University Press, 1959, pp. 61-63. 
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involving as it does the notion of a necessarily existent being who 
possesses his characteristics in some necessary manner, is a self- 
contradictory concept. We can know @ priori, from inspection of 
the idea itself, that there is and can be no such being. 

We may distinguish in Findlay’s argument a_ philosophical 
premise to the effect that no existential propositions can be neces- 
sary truths, and a theological premise to the effect that an adequate 
object of religious worship must be such that; it is logically neces- 
sary that he exists. Of these two premises I wish to accept the 
former and reject the latter. I deny, that is to say, that God, as 
the adequate object of human worship, must be conceived in such a 
way that ‘‘God exists’’ is a logically necessary truth. This is to 
be denied for precisely the reason offered by Findlay, namely that 
the demand that ‘‘God exists’’ should be a necessary truth is, like 
the demand that a circle should be square, not a proper demand at 
all, but a misuse of language. Only, whereas Findlay concludes 
that the notion of an adequate object of religious attitudes is an 
absurdity, we shall conclude that that of which the idea is an 
absurdity cannot be an adequate object of religious attitudes; it 
would on the contrary be an unqualifiedly inadequate object of 
worship. 

Let us, then, give heed to the ways in which religious persons 
actually think of the Being whom they regard as the adequate 
object of their worship. So far as Christianity is concerned our 
classic source on this question is the biblical literature. In the 
collection of writings which constitute the Bible the existence of 
God is not regarded as open to question. God is thought of as a 
sheer given reality, of which the writers were (sometimes, though 
doubtless not at all times) as vividly conscious as they were of 
their physical environment. They believed themselves to be aware 
of God as a holy Will interacting with their own wills, and as in- 
escapably to be reckoned with as the attitudes of their neighbors, 
the requirements of their community, the climate, or the fixed 
features of the land. God was not for them an inferred entity, 
but an experienced reality. They thought of this holy presence as 
unique—as the maker and ruler of the Universe, the sole rightful 
sovereign of men and angels, as eternal and infinite, and as the 
ultimate reality and determining power, in relation to whom his 
creatures have no standing except as the objects of his grace. But 
nowhere in the biblical thought about God is use made of the idea 
of logical necessity. The notion is quite foreign to the charac- 
teristically Hebraic and concrete utterances found in the Bible, and 
forms no part of the biblical concept or concepts of God. 
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But, it might be said, was it not to the biblical writers incon- 
ceivable that God should not exist, or that he should cease to exist, 
or should lose his divine powers and virtues? Would it not be 
inconceivable to them that God might one day go out of existence, or 
cease to be good and become evil? And does not this attitude in- 
volve an implicit belief that God exists necessarily and possesses 
his divine characteristics in some necessary manner? The answer, 
I think, is that it was to the biblical writers psychologically incon- 
ceivable—as we say colloquially, unthinkable—that God might 
not exist, or that his nature might undergo radical change. They 
were so vividly conscious of God that they were unable to doubt 
his reality, and they were so firmly reliant upon his integrity and 
faithfulness that they could not contemplate his becoming other 
than they knew him to be. They would have allowed as a verbal 
coneession only that there might possibly be no God; for they were 
convinced that they were at many times directly aware of his 
presence and of his dealings with them. But the question whether 
the non-existence of God is logically inconceivable, or logically im- 
possible, is a purely philosophical puzzle which could not be an- 
swered by the prophets and apostles out of their own first-hand 
religious experience. This does not, of course, represent any 
special limitation of the biblical figures. The logical concept of 
necessary being cannot be given in religious experience. It is an 
object of philosophical thought and not of religious experience. It 
is a product—as Findlay argues, a malformed product—of reflec- 
tion. A religious person’s reply to the question, Is God’s existence 
logically necessary? will be determined by his view of the nature 
of logical necessity ; and this view is not part of his religion but part 
of his system of logic, if he has one. The biblical writers, in point 
of fact, display no view of the nature of logical necessity, and 
would probably have regarded the topic as purely academic and of 
no religious significance. It cannot reasonably be claimed, then, 
that logically necessary existence was part of their conception of 
the adequate object of human worship. 

Further, it is very doubtful whether the idea of logical necessity 
is in fact used by those among the great theologians to whom it has 
most often been attributed. The ontological argument of St. 
Anselm, to the effect that the concept of God, as the concept of the 
greatest conceivable being, entails the existence of God, has the 
appearance of an attempt to show that the proposition ‘‘God 
exists’’ is a logically necessary truth. Certainly Descartes’ ver- 


sion of the ontological argument has this character: according to 
. Descartes, as the concept of a triangle entails the truth that its 
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internal angles are jointly equal to two right angles, so the concept 
of God entails the truth that God exists. But in Anselm himself 
there is another line of thought which stands in the way of such 
an interpretation. In the second formulation of the ontological 
argument, in the third chapter of the Proslogion, we read that ‘‘it 
is possible to conceive of a being which cannot be conceived not 
to exist’’ (potest cogitari esse aliquid, quod non possit cogitari non 
esse). On the face of it this statement would seem to confirm the 
view that Anselm has in mind what we would today call the notion 
of logically necessary being. For the most natural interpretation 
of his words, at any rate by a twentieth-century reader, is that a 
being which cannot be conceived not to exist means a being whose 
non-existence is logically inconceivable, that is to say, logically im- 
possible. However, when we turn to chapter 4 of Anselm’s reply 
to Gaunilon we find that he states explicitly what he means by the 
notion of beings which can and which cannot be conceived not to 
exist. ‘‘All those objects, and those alone,’’ he says, ‘‘ean be 
conceived not to exist, which have a beginning or end or composition 
’ of parts: also... whatever at any place or at any time does not 
exist as a whole. That being alone, on the other hand, cannot be 
conceived not to exist, in which any conception discovers neither 
beginning nor end nor composition of parts (nec initiwm nec finem 
nec partium conjunctionem), and which any conception finds al- 
ways and everywhere as a whole.”’ 

Here we have something quite different from the claim that 
‘*God exists’’ is a logically necessary truth. We have instead the 
essence of the contrasting notion of factual necessity, the notion, 
that is, of God as sheer, ultimate, unconditioned reality, without 
beginning or end. Another aspect of the full concept of factual 
necessity, namely aseity, is contributed by Anselm in the Mono- 
logion, chapter 6, where he draws the distinction between existence 
a se and existence ab alio. He says of God, ‘‘The supreme Sub- 
stance, then, does not exist through any efficient agent, and does not 
derive existence from any matter, and was not aided in being 
brought into existence by any external causes. Nevertheless, it by 
no means exists through nothing, or derives existence from nothing ; 
since, through itself and from itself, it is what it is’’ (per seipsam 
et ex seipsa est quidquid est.) .* 

Let us now turn the centuries to Thomas, who explicitly used 
the term ‘‘necessary being.’’ The conclusion of his Third Way 
argument is that ‘‘there must exist something the existence of 


4On ‘necessary existence’ in Anselm see N. Malcolm, ‘‘ Anselm’s Onto 
logical Arguments,’’ Philosophical Review, January, 1960. 
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which is necessary’’ (oportet aliquid esse necessarium in rebus). 
But he also, I believe, uses the idea of necessary existence in the 
sense of factually, and not logically, necessary existence. For in 
the Third Way passage the mark of contingency is transiency, or 
temporal finitude—having a beginning and an end in time. And 
by contrast the mark of non-contingency, or of the necessary being 
of God, must be not having a beginning or an end in time—in other 
words, eternal being. 

What, we must therefore ask, has led Findlay to hold so con- 
fidently that logically necessary existence is an essential element in 
the religious man’s concept of God? His process of thought is 
revealed in these words: ‘‘we can’t help feeling that the worthy 
object of our worship can never be a thing that merely happens to 
exist, nor one on which all other objects merely happen to depend’’ 
(p. 52). The reasoning here is that if a being does not exist by 
logical necessity, he merely happens to exist; and in this case he 
ought not to be worshipped as God. But in presenting the di- 
lemma: Either God exists necessarily, or he merely happens to 
exist, Findlay makes the very mistake for which he has rightly 
criticized the theologians. Findlay should be the last person to 
use this dichotomy, since he has himself rendered it inoperative by 
pointing out that one half of the dichotomy is meaningless. And to 
remove half a dichotomy is to remove the dichotomy. If, for ex- 
ample, it is said that‘all human beings are either witches or non- 
witches, and it is then discovered that there is no such thing as a 
witch, it becomes pointless, and indeed misleading, to categorize 
everyone as a non-witeh. Likewise, having concluded that the 
notion of necessary existence has no meaning, to continue to speak 
of things merely happening to exist, as though this stood in contrast 
to some other mode of existing, no longer has any validity. From 
an empiricist standpoint, there are not two different ways of exist- 
ing, existing by logical necessity and merely happening to exist. 
A thing either exists or does not exist; or, to be more exact, a 
description either has or does not have a referent. But Findlay, 
after ruling out the notion of necessary existence, in relation to 
which alone the contrasting idea of ‘merely happening to exist’ 
has any meaning, continues to use the latter category, and what 
is more, to use it as a term of reproach! This is a very advanced 
form of the method of having it both ways. 

Our conclusion must be that Findlay has only disproved the 
existence of God if we mean by God a being whose existence is a 
matter of logical necessity. Since, however, normative Christianity, 
both biblical and theological, has not meant this, Findlay’s argu- 
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ment may instead be taken as emphasizing that we must either 
abandon the traditional phrase ‘‘necessary being,’’ or else be very 
clear that the necessary being of God is not to be construed as 
logically necessary being. 

Ill 


The task that remains is to spell out more fully the concept of 
God as factually necessary being.* Can we perhaps, as St. Thomas’ 
Third Way passage suggests, equate contingent with transient ex- 
istence, and necessary with eternal existence? The answer that 
must be given (which is also I believe the answer implicit in 
Aquinas) is No. Eternity is one of the ingredients of the concept 
of the adequate object of man’s worship, but is not by itself suf- 
ficient. For it is possible to conceive of something existing 
eternally, not because it is such that there is and could be no 
power capable of abolishing it, but only because, although there 
are powers capable of abolishing it, they always refrain from doing 
so. Such a being would be eternal by courtesy of the fact that it is 
never destroyed, but not by the positive virtue or power of being 
indestructible. And it is surely integral to the monotheistic eon- 
cept of God that God, as the ultimate Lord of all, is not capable 
of being destroyed. 

We must add at this point that, as the ultimate Lord of all, God 
is also incorruptible, in the sense of being incapable of ceasing either 
to exist or to possess his divine characteristics by reason of a decay 
or discerption not due to external factors. God, then, can neither 
be destroyed from without nor suffer dissolution from within. 

However, indestructibility and incorruptibility, even taken 
together, cannot replace, but must supplement, the notion of eternal 
being. For it is possible to conceive of something being both in- 
destructible and incorruptible and yet not eternal, in the sense 
of being without beginning or end. Such a being would exist only 
if created, but once created would be indissoluble and indestructible. 

We have arrived thus far, then, at an identification of the 
necessary being of the Godhead with incorruptible and indestructi- 
ble being without beginning or end. These properties, however, 
can be regarded as different aspects of the more fundamental char- 
acteristic which the Scholastics termed aseity, or being a se. The 
usual English translation, ‘‘self-existence,’’ is strictly a meaning- 
less phrase, but for the lack of a better we may continue to use it. 
The core of the notion of aseity is independent being. That God 
exists @ se means that he is not dependent upon anything for his 


5 Cf. ‘‘Divine Necessity’’ by Terrence Penelhum, Mind; April, 1960. 
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existence. In contrast to this the created Universe and every- 
thing in it exist ab alio. For it is true of each distinguishable item 
composing the Universe that its existence depends upon some factor 
or factors beyond itself. Only God exists in total non-dependence ; 
he alone exists absolutely as sheer unconditioned, self-existent being. 

From God’s aseity, or ontic independence, his eternity, in- 
destructibility, and incorruptibility can be seen to follow. A self- 
existent being must be eternal, i.e., without temporal limitation. 
For, if he had begun to exist, or should cease to exist, he must have 
been caused to exist, or to cease to exist, by some power other than 
himself; and this would be inconsistent with his aseity. By the 
same token he must be indestructible, for to say that he exists in 
total ontic independence is to say that there is and could be no 
reality with the capacity to constitute or to destroy him; and like- 
wise he must be incorruptible, for otherwise his aseity would be 
qualified as regards its duration. Further, to refer back to Find- 
lay’s discussion, it is meaningless to say of the self-existent being 
that he might not have existed or that he merely happens to exist. 
For what could it mean to say of the eternal, uncreated creator of 
everything other than himself that he merely happens to exist? 
When we assert of a dependent and temporally finite being, such 
as myself, that I only happen to exist, we mean that if such-and- 
such an event had occurred in the past, or if such-and-such another 
event had failed to occur, I should not now exist. But no such 
meaning can be given to the statement, ‘‘A self-existent being only 
happens to exist,’’ or ‘‘might not have existed.’’ There is no con- 
ceivable event such that if it had occurred, or failed to occur, a 
self-existent being would not have existed; for the concept of 
‘aseity is precisely the exclusion of such dependence. There is and 
could be nothing that would have prevented a self-existent being 
from coming to exist, for it is meaningless even to speak of a self- 
existent being as coming to exist. 

What may properly be meant, then, by the statement that God 
is, or has, necessary as distinguished from contingent being is that 
God is, without beginning or end, and without origin, cause, or 
ground of any kind whatsoever. He is, as the ultimate, uncon- 
ditioned, absolute, unlimited being. 


On the one hand, that God is, is not a logically necessary truth ; 
for no matter of fact can be logically necessary. The reality of 
God is a sheer datum. On the other hand, however, this is an 
utterly unique datum. That God is, is not one fact amongst others, 
but is related asymmetrically to all other facts as that which de- 
termines them. This is the ultimate given circumstance, behind 
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which it is not possible to go with either question or exp!anation. 
For to explain something means either to assign a cause to it or to 
show its place within some wider context in relation to which it is 
no longer puzzling to us. But the idea of the self-existent Creator 
of everything other than himself is the idea of a reality which is 
beyond the scope of these explanatory procedures. As self-existent, 
such a being is uncaused, and is therefore not susceptible to the 
causal type of explanation; and as the Creator of all things other 
than himself he stands in no wider context,—on the contrary, his 
creative action constitutes the context in which all else stands. He 
is the ultimate reality, about which it is no longer meaningful to 
ask the questions which can be asked concerning other realities. 
As that which is alone unconditioned and all-conditioning, God ean- 
not be included within any system of explanation. 

I suggest, then, that the concept of God as eternal, and as not 
dependent upon any other reality, but on the contrary as the 
creator of everything other than himself—which is compendiously 
expressed by the term (factually) ‘‘necessary being’’—is a concept 
concerning which the factual question can properly be raised: Is 
there a being or a reality to which this concept applies? 


JoHN Hick 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 


THE CONCEPT OF EXISTENCE * 


HAT, indeed, could be a more seductive project than dis- 
covering the very concept of existence? Or more philo- 
sophical, since philosophy has long regarded itself as conceptual, 
and whatever else existence might be, most of us think it is im- 
portant. It seems as though someone should be able to grasp the 
concept of existence and tell us what it is. Some philosophers 
imagine that they already have it; others hope that if at least 
they themselves don’t, perhaps the existentialists do. But I, for 
one, have come to hope that there is no such concept, and this 
paper will supply my reasons. 
But first of all, some verbal matters. In the present philosophi- 
cal scene, ‘‘existence’’ is no longer the name for that mode of being 


* To be presented in a symposium on the ‘‘Concept of Existence’’ at the 
fifty-seventh annual meeting of the American Philosophical Association, Kast 
ern Division, December 28, 1960. 
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which everything shares simply insofar as it is, its traditional 
meaning, but rather the name for the being of human beings. It 
is, therefore, a hermetic synonym for what is elsewhere called 
‘‘life.’’ If we asked a friend, ‘‘How are you?,’’ and he replied, 
‘*T exist,’’ we should assume that life was going rather badly for 
him unless we knew him to be immersed in the works of Heidegger 
or Sartre, in which case we should infer the opposite. And so, with- 
out further ado, let us discuss the matter in its least deceptive 
language. The existence of which we should like to form a con- 
cept is our own, our lives. 

If ‘‘existence’’ is at first ambiguous, ‘‘life’’ is no less so. For 
even when the various usages of the term designate the same 
process, they designate it under radically different aspects. A 
biologist, psychologist, sociologist, and an existentialist have very 
different ideas in mind when they use the same ‘‘life.’’ For our 
purposes here, it will be sufficient to indicate that the life we have 
in mind and which offers itself as a problem is the life each man 
lives as he is engaged in the living of it. It is each man’s own 
life as it is to his own participative consciousness, and not the life 
of another, or his own life looked at by himself objectively, that is, 
as though it were the life of another. The degree to which I can 
detach myself from my life and look at it objectively is the degree 
to which it appears to me as the life of another and no longer mine. 
And so, even if I could form an objective concept of my life, I 
would at the same time have failed, for it would no longer be my 
life which I had before me, but another’s; and yet we should all 
agree that what appears to us as the lives of others must at some 
point or other be lived by someone in his own proper person. It is 
just that decisive moment which escapes any form of objectification. 
Our theme, then, is living, or existence, as it is to the consciousness 
which is engaged in living it. 

If some such thing is our theme, what are we to understand by 
‘‘eoncept’’? <A concept, of course, is not simply any cognitive ap- 
prehension whatsoever. It seeks to apprehend what something is, 
that is, its essence; and if the individual has many ‘‘whats’’ or 
many essences, then each in turn is a possible content for a concept. 
The various primordial and intuitive modes of awareness give us 
individuals, but conceptualization takes these individuals as ex- 
amples of their own appropriate categories; or, put otherwise, it 
abstracts from the individual some determination which is then 
predicated back of the individual as its ‘‘property.’’ Concep- 
tualization, therefore, is inherently categorial or essential. 

The essence or category of an individual, also, is inherently 
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universal. It is not that same identical individual taken twice or 
repeated, nor is it a faint copy of the individual, nor a collection of 
other individuals more or less like the first, nor, least of all, a mere 
name or a subjective idea. Precisely what would be the point of 
grasping the individual a second time, or making a faint copy of 
it; or in virtue of what do the individuals resemble one another if 
not through the objective essence or form of determinateness? 
And, if we are to declare essences to be ideas or words, ideas and 
words which moreover are themselves individuals, we shall have 
to try to imagine a determinate world before we think and talk 
about it; or try to make sense out of what we are thinking and 
talking about while we are thinking and talking. 

In any event, the problem of the concept of existence we now 
understand to be that of possessing an essential or categorial grasp 
of life as it is lived and engaged in by the very individual possess- 
ing that grasp. But, so stated, it seems clear that the essence of 
life is hardly a new question; for what is it but another guise for 
the older and more popular formulations ecencerning the ‘‘secret,’’ 
‘*mystery,’’ ‘‘meaning,’’ or ‘‘sense’’ of life? Far from having 


first been thought of yesterday, it is, of course, an abiding preoc- 
eupation of both folk-wisdom and philosophy. Some students of 
language think the question of the meaning of life inherently 
absurd. ‘‘Why,’’ they ask, ‘‘assume that life must be a sign, 


hence meaningful?’’ But assuredly, if philosophers ask about the 
meaning of life, they are not asking whether it be an icon, index, 
or symbol of something else; the meaning or sense of an action is 
its goal or purpose. If, above, I expressed the hope that there 
were no such thing, it is not because of any love of the senseless or 
meaningless, but for other considerations which I would now like 
to detail. 

(1) The life whose meaning I am seeking is the life I am now 
living. But while I am living and for so long as I am living, it is 
still in the making. If it is still in the making, how can it already 
possess its sense? If it had already attained its goal, what am I 
now doing? I would have outlived my own meaning, and while, 
alas, that may well be possible, may I be permitted to hope that 
it is not the case? If our lives, then, have not yet attained their 
goals, how can we form a concept of their essences except by 
examining lives which are finished, that is to say, the lives of 
others? The truth is that I have no possibility of knowing the 
sense of my life until it is over. The idea of pretending to know 
the sense of one’s life while one is still living it is the same as pre- 
tending to be dead when in fact one is alive. The senses of others’ 
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lives which have already been lived offer a profit to us in the form 
of suggestions and possibilities for our own; but they are hardly 
the desired essence of existence. 

But at least, it may be thought, we can look back upon our own 
past and by extrapolation guess the trajectory of the whole. And 
this is the favorite pedestal from which the aged and much ex- 
perienced speak, those who have seen it all and know that life has 
nothing further to teach them. But they forget that there is at 
least one event from which they still have something to learn, their 
death. But more importantly, it is, I believe, a radical mistake to 
suppose that since the past has passed away, its sense is equally 
fixed and irrevocable. The meaning or sense of any event or any 
group of events is not always self-contained; and insofar as we 
are talking about life, the meaning of any part of it is finally de- 
termined by what comes out of it. So long as we are alive, we are, 
among other things, making something new out of the past. Even 
the barest facts, such as birth, reveal what they were only when we 
eventually find out what indeed was born; and that we can know 
only when it is all over. The past, therefore, is a highly mislead- 
ing guide; to conform to it is to confess that one is dead; to create 
out of it is to admit that it is not the guide. And the same is true 
for history; we can hardly know the final meaning of what we 
have collectively done until we have finished doing everything. 
The past therefore presents us with a situation in which we may 
act, rather than a completed result. Or, rather, when the past 
has become something completed and finished, bearing no further 
possibilities for alteration, then it has become disengaged from 
the present and is the dead past. With individual lives, when any 
portion becomes so disengaged that it is no longer part of the effec- 
tive present situation, then it is dead, and the life incoherent by 
that degree. Even so, we cannot know what in the past is living 
and what dead until we are dead. My first objection, then, to the 
concept of existence is that so long as we keep our eyes on the one 
model we actually have, namely our own living selves, we have no 
basis for abstraction. While we exist, we are not yet finished ; and 
if we take our own past existence, either each succeeding day is 
being mechanically added to it, in which case we have a perfect 
example of incoherence and senselessness, or it is continually being 
altered by each fresh day, in which case it is no example. As for 
the future, it is favorable to everyone’s theory. 

(2) Secondly, if I am to possess the clear essence of life, I must 
have an equally clear grasp of the factors which enter into it, that 
is, myself and the world. But neither of these is a suitable subject 
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for a concept. For while it may be possible for us to form a con- 
cept of ‘‘world’’ as ‘‘everything which is,’’ it cannot be that the 
world so understood constitutes the world in which I live. I have 
done nothing but formally designate it under the rubric ‘‘every- 
thing’’ or ‘‘totality’’; and there is no single decision I can take or 
act I can perform in the light of such a formal grasp. Further, 
the world as it is relevant to a man living in it, is not a coneretely 
completed whole, but rather a situation which offers opportunities 
for action. It is what Husserl attempted to analyze as the Lebens- 
welt. But even so, we are only a little closer to the actual situa- 
tion; and the relevant aspect of an actual situation is not that it 
is a situation but its individual potentialities, and these are not 
capable of being grasped by the concept. Suppose I am a painter; 
what is my situation? Canvas, linseed oil, tubes of colors, and my 
brushes. And now as [ sit before my canvas, that is, my ‘‘situa- 
tion,’’ I try conceptually to grasp its potentialities. There it faces 
me white and blank; what are its potentialities? Whatever I have 
imagination enough to see. I am on firmer ground when I con- 
ceive what I can not do with the canvas. I cannot, so to speak, 
make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear. But what can I do with it? 
That certainly is a function of the inexhaustibility of the canvas, 
which is its very blankness, as well as of my own creative imagina- 
tion. As a situation, then, it is relatively blank; within certain 
negative limits, it is whatever I can do with it. It is therefore not 
susceptible ofa clear conceptual grasp; it is but the potentiality 
of a picture. Which pictures? Well, here we are on the open sea, 
again, guided by nothing but the historical record of pictures al- 
ready painted. But of course the situation is even more indefinite 
when we look at the world as a situation for life. It contains 
implicitly the potentialities for whatever we can do with it; but we 
haven’t finished doing what we have to do with it, and staring into 
it isn’t going to help; we can only see our own ignorant faces 
staring back. Finally, the world-situation of which I am trying to 
form a concept includes as its most important element other per- 
sons, in whose world-situation I am reciprocally included. And 
so, what can be said about the conceptualization of other persons 
and of myself? 

Let us suppose I have formed such a concept. The first thing 
about it is that if it is an authentic concept, it is no more the con- 
cept of me than of anyone else. It is that which could have any 
number of me’s as examples. Secondly, insofar as I try to make 
the concept of myself more definite, I no sooner have filled it with 
determinate content, that is, with tendencies, characterological 
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traits, habits, ete., than it poses me a problem; if that is what 
I am, shall I continue to be so? Having supposedly discovered my 
own essence, instead of now possessing the answer to a problem, I 
now simply have my old problem back on my hands: what shall I 
make of myself? And so the pretended knowledge of what I am 
is in fact an interpretation of what I was; but | am under no more 
essential or categorial necessity of living up to that picture than I 
am of keeping a promise I made yesterday. But most frequently 
this supposed knowledge of what we ‘‘really’’ are is not so much 
drawn from the past as from our hopes of the future, that is, from 
pure imagination. Am I a man of courage? No-one is more 
courageous as, in my imagination, I face the combined powers of 
Nature and the State, storms, earthquakes, murderers, and the 
contempt of the mob. However, like Walter Mitty, tomorrow I 
may tremble before a haughty waiter. Or I may be courageous in 
one situation and cowardly in another. The truth is I do not know 
what I shall do, what lies in me, until I have done it. Then I know 
what I did then and there. And so, is not our so-called self-knowl- 
edge spurious, more an excuse from existing, as Sartre would say, 
than authentic knowledge of it? If I am faced with this problem, 
so are the others in my situation. Why not admit that we do not 
know what will happen at the party until we give it, and if we 
could know, the party would not be worth giving? 

(3) Thirdly, again let: us suppose that we had at last grasped 
the concept of existence or the sense of life. It would, of course, 
be the sense of all our lives, the living, the dead, and the unborn. 
We would all then be more or less smudged examples of this sense ; 
and exactly at this point how senseless everyone’s life becomes! 
Far from at last exhibiting the essence of it all, such a universal 
meaning would turn every man’s life into the most absurd phe- 
nomenon imaginable. For if my life is going to have any sense, 
it cannot be the same as the sense of your life without making me 
superfluous and you as well. For such a universal meaning we 
should need only a single life to serve as an example, an Urmensch 
or Adam. Or perhaps it would be better not to have any examples 
at all; like the mathematician whose thought no longer needs the 
chalk diagram, the conceptualizer of existence could only see ap- 
proximations, errors, and blurred images of the ideal among men 
who were actually living. Better to erase them altogether; they 
can teach him nothing. 


The love of essence, then, has some treacherous consequences. 
Socrates himself declared philosophy to be the pursuit of death; 
why fear death, he asks in the Phaedo, when the lover of wisdom 
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has been fleeing his body and Becoming his whole life long? Better 
to beeome akin to the eternal forms; but after having been de- 
bauched with the eternal for some two thousand years, there may be 
some occasion to put in a good word for life and its appropriate 
fidelities. 

Here the basic facts are known by all. IamI. I am not any- 
body else. My life is mine; there are others in it, and I am in 
theirs; but each of our lives is our own. And each dies alone. 
That is to say, our lives and deaths are not public-works projects. 
But the concept of all this is the concept of exactly what is ir- 
relevant to existence. The concept of myself has selfness, egoity, 
or Selbstheit for its content; but this is exactly what I am not. 
For one thing, I was born, whereas Selbstheit was not; and for 
another, I shall die, but Death will not. What the concept of life 
grasps, therefore, is something which is not itself alive, but eternal, 
or abstract, or atemporal, or whatever term seems appropriate in 
our philosophy. Now for most purposes the difference between 
what the concept grasps and the thing itself is of no importance ; 
if I am a carpenter, I only need an example of woodiness. Any 
piece will do. But with human existence, we ourselves are those 
very examples, the bad piece of wood, those smudged and muddy 
images in Plato’s pool. If we exist only to be used for some 
extraneous purpose, whether it be the purpose of society, of nature, 
or God, then we can have no complaint. Our value would be only 
what we are good for; and if this man doesn’t work, another might 
do better. But if I am ‘‘this man,’’ certainly my life has not been 
grasped when it has been cast aside as unsuitable, a muddy image, a 
dispensable example, a tool in the service of some concept or pur- 
pose which is not identical with myself. To repeat, I am I, and 
that little fact cannot be grasped by the concept, which for its part 
can only see me as a poor specimen of its own ideal content. 

And along with this, it is obvious that no existing man acts, 
chooses, or decides for the sake of essence. The essence is ade- 
quately grasped by reason, but why act for that which can already 
be had through a concept? The truth is, of course, that no exist- 
ing man can take any interest whatsoever in the essential and nec- 
essary; it is not an appropriate object for our concerns, it gets 
along quite nicely without us. And if we in fact do take an in- 
terest in the discovery of the necessary, it is only because the dis- 
covery itself is not necessary. Kant expressed his famous awe 
for ‘‘the moral law within’’; but since laws themselves are absurd 
objects of awe, it must have been for the circumstance that they 
ever got ‘‘within.’’ Life, then, in its action and passion is always 
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concerned with the unique, the historical, the irreplaceable, the in- 
dividual, and the concrete; it is concerned with that which can be 
had but also missed. No one seeks Goodness, but always some con- 
crete good; no one acts for the sake of Duty, nor should anyone 
so act, but always within the context of concrete obligations to indi- 
vidual persons. To devote one’s life to Goodness or Duty would 
throw us into the absurd position of the man in Hegel’s example, 
who orders fruit for dessert, but rejects all the pears, apples, and 
peaches the waitress brings; they are but particular examples of 
fruit, he reasons, but he ordered Fruit itself. And, of course, 
human life is even more radically individualized than that, for at 
least it would have been sensible for the man to have chosen any 
ripe pear; but there is something distinctly subhuman about any- 
one who would fall in love with just anybody of certain specifiable 
beauties. If the appetites are satisfied by any individual of a 
type, the spirit is not so fortunate; insofar as it knows what it is 
about, it must act and suffer in the domain of the unique, the un- 
repeatable. Hence the profound bitterness everyone feels when he 
has finished the book of Job. Jehovah takes away his wife and 
sons as a trial; but, having satisfied himself of whatever he wanted 
to know, when he then ‘‘makes up’”’ for it by supplying Job with a 
new wife and new sons, what are we to conclude? Only that Job 


has lost his memory along with his other possessions, a memory 
which could not have been restored to him without restoring his 
suffering at the same time. Life here is certainly incurable; for 


as the medievals proved, not even God can make the past not to 
have been. 


The same situation can be seen everywhere in human life and 
in its expressions. What would we say of an esthetics which 
looked only for that essence which was the essence of every work 
of art: novels, plays, poems, symphonies, gardens, and fountains? 
Would it express the value of any? Does anyone read The 
Brothers Karamazov for that essence which it has in common with 
The Mill on the Floss? Isn’t this exactly what is least important 
in either? Or how would such a concept help us when we con- 
fronted another work of any originality? And so with history. 
To discover the ‘‘laws’’ of history, the ‘‘essence’’ of the historical 
event, would, even if successful, be to discover what was unhis- 
torical in history. To be sure, whatever happens exemplifies its 
own concept; but it is not for this that existents exist. It’s a 
question of point of view: that of the formula, for which we are all 
substitution values for a variable, or ourselves for whom the 
formula formulates nothing but what doesn’t count. 
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There are, then, at least these three grounds for rejecting in 
principle any concept of existence, life, or man: (1) there can be 
no concept of that which is at that very moment in the making; (2) 
there can be no concept of a process in which the relevant factors, I 
and the world, are themselves indeterminate; (3) any such concept 
would express the essential or universal, whereas for existence it- 
self, absolutely everything important is contingent, unique, ir- 
replaceable, and personal. 

If we reject thus any concept of life or of man, does not the 
whole of what passes for ethics collapse? How can standards and 
ideals be set for what is here declared to be singular and unique? 
How ean we judge others and ourselves? With the rejection of 
types, have we not obliterated all chance of defining or discriminat- 
ing the better and the worse? These topics, of course, deserve 
far more attention than a few concluding pages can devote to them. 
But perhaps something can be suggested which would indicate at 
least the need for some rethinking of what ethics can and cannot do. 

Now I believe the first thing to be disposed of is what was 
never of any use anyway, namely, all those universal standards of 
conduct and value which have infected our thought on what is 
better and worse for a long time, notions of The Good, Duty, Ob- 
ligation, The Moral Law, The Categorical Imperative, ete. There 
certainly cannot be a single good or single duty which is the good 
or duty for everybody, if everybody is in fact singular. But by 
the time we have specified Goodness as what is good for somebody, 
at some time and under some circumstances, what is left of its 
universality? And if it remains unspecified, then it is the good 
only for its correlative essence, mankind, or humanity; but that 
abstraction itself doesn’t exist. Now whatever other attributes 
the good must have, if anything is to be actually good, it must be 
good for some actually existing person. And the actually existing 
person is not, in his existence, Mankind, but only himself. If 
advice to pursue The Good and shun The Evil turns sermons into 
empty rhetoric, in philosophy it becomes a bad joke. Who would 
ever dream of acting or living for the sake of law, duty, or an 
eternal imperative? Such entities do not need us and cannot profit 
from our sacrifices. Nor can they cast any illumination on our 
lives. When Kant deduced one conerete application from his 
categorical imperative, the absolute prohibition against telling a 
lie, he was asked whether it were permissible to tell just one to 
save an innocent man’s life from brigands. No, he is supposed 
to have replied, not even then; tell the truth, in which case you 
have followed the categorical imperative, whereas the murder will 
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be counted against the brigands. But this is what most of us 
would call either cowardice or pure wickedness. I believe there 
are essential grounds for the situation which emerges whenever we 
compel human existence to conform to any abstract or universal 
ideal whatsoever ; what emerges is the triumph of the abstraction 
and the destruction of the existence. It was also Kant, we recall, 
who found unmerited happiness offensive to every rational being, 
and treated love as an ‘‘inclination’’ of no inherent moral worth, 
and dangerous to boot. 

If abstract law, essence, and ideals supply no clarification of 
present existence, neither does the past. What the aged one hands 
over to his sons as the fruit of his life’s experience is in fact un- 
transferable. Hence it is not surprising that when such wisdom is 
collected in quantity it cancels itself out. What one man shunned, 
another chose, and we are left with arrows pointing in every direc- 
tion. And, of course, with the denial of universal moral standards 
as well as the so-called ‘‘wisdom of the ages,’’ we are deprived of 
those standards by which we can legitimately pronounce judgments 
upon others and ourselves. And so, some might think, this is the 
last and worst consequence of these notions, amounting to a reductio 
ad absurdum. But instead, are we not at this point far closer to 
the spirit of the Gospels, which also teaches us to refrain from judg- 
ment? Instead of the judge who supposes himself already in 
possession of the Law with the task of subsuming his friends under 
it, only to find them all more or less guilty, our own hope would be 
for a love which resolutely refuses to judge, which neither dis- 
approves nor approves. If it is simply irritating to be condemned, 
is it not intolerable to be ‘‘approved’’? 

If neither the abstract ideal nor the concrete past supplies 
guidance, what does? Here I believe it is time for ethical theory 
to join hands with life; for in life the answer is that nothing 
guides us. And if some have chosen a guide, then there was no 
guide for that choice. The question, then, is not so much finding 
some notion which will guide or lead us, but in creating the life 
itself. And so, just as the painter before his canvas is not 
“*guided’’ or ‘‘led’’ by some preexistent picture or preconceived 
ideal, but creates the individual picture and with that creation at 
the same time creates the concrete standards by which it is to be 
judged, so I believe also it is with life. The lives we create need 
not have any sense whatsoever; but then they may very well have 
such a sense. If a given life in its totality finally has achieved 
a sense, it is a sense which is appropriate to that life alone, a mean- 
ing which is not the meaning of anyone else’s life, and which is not 
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justified by its conformity with law, the categorical imperative, or 
any abstraction at all. Again, all that the abstract imperatives 
ean do is prevent the destructive ; and it is not surprising that most 
of them end up with prohibitions. Just as the concept of existence 
is negative, so the abstract ideals for existence are equally negative. 
But what life is given any sense whatsoever by not killing, not 
lying, not stealing, or not cheating? The negatives do nothing but 
create a space within which existence itself can exist; within that 
space, the positive sense must be created, created by existent per- 
sons for existent persons in time and place. If the life so created 
is to have any sense, that sense can only be itself; not its imitation 
of an abstract ideal, nor its imitation of the past. And with this, 
the intuitive and primordial modes of awareness should come into 
their own in philosophy: experience, memory, hope, love, hate, 
nostalgia, and awe which traditionally is regarded as the source of 
philosophy. None is conceptual. All are profoundly personal. 
I have been arguing, then, that all awareness of human existence 
is autobiographical, and interesting for exactly that reason. 


Wiiu1am Eare 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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